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Four successful new novels for your entertainment 





FROZEN MUSIC 


% 
by Bernard J. Farmer 
8s. 3d. net. 
A typical story of the times, depicting the 
ever-present struggle between the *“ pro- 
gressive” builder and the conservative 
“landed gentry.” The struggle in this 
entertaining book is further complicated 
by the falling in love of the children of the 
local “* Montagues and Capulets.” 


CITIZEN or WESTMINSTER 


by Joan Morgan 


8s. 3d. net. 


« The story is neatly contrived, and its people are shrewdly etched in.... an unusually 
good first novel,” RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times) 


« An ingenious theme . . . should rejoice those who wish to know thai big flats are not the 
last word in civilization.” FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer) 


« A live, skilful tale, with a pleasantly new flavour.” PHILIP PAGE (Daily Mail) 
“A first novel of rather exceptional accomplishment.” (JOHN O°LONDON’S WEEKLY) 


ERRAND FOR A LADY 
by Mary Bache 


8s. 3d. net. 





«A gay, historical novel. . . lightly told, but makes easy and agreeable reading.” 


“This is a fine, old-fashioned cloak-and-sword romance.” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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SUSAN ERTZ (Sunday Times) 


TO CHURCH ON SUNDAY 


by Geoffrey Palmer 
8s. 3d. net. 


The title is symbolical. It typifies the average 
standard of conduct. Readers will enjoy meeting 
the little group of ardent spirits, imprisoned in a 
conventional and narrow-minded English village, 
who scandalise their community by their courage 
and independence. This novel should make the reader 
think and perhaps promote a little self-analysis. 
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Then, life was natural, simple and ful To-day 
it is complicated, exhausting and nerve-racking 
Your body is fighting an unequal struggle. 


Luckily, 


Nerve-Tonic Food can restore the balance 


as the article below shows, * Sanatogen’ 


How to 
win UOWL ‘war 


of nerves’ 


In warfare, every new offen- 
sive weapon is quickly met by an 
effective method of defence. Poison gas brings the gas mask, 
more perfect aeroplanes are countered by bigger and better | 
anti-aircraft guns, and so on. Luckily, science has already | 
perfected an antidote to the latest form of warfare—the 
war of nerves. It is called * Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food. 
During the last war a Cabinet Minister told the House of Commons 
that * Sanatogen* “is a national necessity for preserving good 


nerves.” 
To-day, his statement is supported by more than 25,000 doctors 
who have written in praise of * Sanatogen’ Ask vour doctor 


about the effects of continued nervous strain. He will tell you 
that the strain can only be countered by adequate nerve-nourish- 
ment ; that this nourishment is best supplied by organic phos- 
phorus and protein 

*Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic Food gives these elements in their 
simplest, most readily assimilable form—a form so pure and so 
easily digested that it can be taken, with benefit, by evervone 
even children and diabetics. Just as * Gen- | 
asprin” is accepted by the medical profession as the finest and 


so 1s * Sanatogen~” 


invalids, small 


most efficacious of all brands of analgesics 
recognised as being pre-eminent in its field. 

ng the better of you, start a course of 
* Sanatogen * Nerve-Tonic Food at once. But don’t wait until 
the enemy's attack has weakened you. Start building you 
defence line vow By putting yourself and your family on an 
eight weeks’ course at be sately entrenched 
behind a wall of assured resistance Buy a family jar to-day 


If your nerves are gett 


once, you will 


Tests prove that ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food builds rich, red blood. 
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NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 


2 3, 3/3, 5.9 and 109 tins. 


and ‘GENASPRIN' are the Registered Trade Marks 
Loughborough, Le tershire 
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WAR will not weaken our 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 


to help destitute children. Every year our pledge is renewed— 


“NO DESTITUTE CHILD EVER REFUSED ADMISSION" 
—that is why our family always numbers about 11,250 of whom 
8.250 are in the Homes and a further 3,000 are partially 
supported. Can you wonder that we look to you, and you, 

and you to help year by year. 
10’ feeds one child 
™ for ten days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be sent to 
22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, £.1. 


LEGACIES GREATLY HELP! 








“THE SERVICES” 
SCRIPTURE FUND 


To equip those serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces with ‘the 
Sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God”’ 


Help is urgently needed. 


Individual gifts and retiring collections 
are asked for. 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


gee (though the effect from the Allied point of view 
would not necessarily be adverse) of the extension of 
the war to Belgium and Holland or to Norway and Sweden 
have had a solid basis. In the case of Holland and Belgium 
the motive for a German attack—the outflanking of the 
Maginot Line and the acquisition of aerodromes and sub- 
marine-bases from which to wage a new and more intense 
air and sea war on Britain—were plain, and the evidence of 
preparations for attack unmistakable. Whether actual attack 
was ever, or is still, intended remains doubtful. Papers 
captured from German aviators who were forced down in 
Belgium conspired with other evidence to lead both 
countries to put themselves in a state of immediate defence. 
Berlin thereupon characterised the alarm as a fit of nerves, 
and ascribed it to Allied instigation. The attack may still 
come, though the demonstration that Belgium and Holland 
would stand inseparably together, and the certainty that 
they would receive immediate support from the Allies, may 
have resulted in a change in the German plans. It may 
be that the threat of attack was simply part of Herr Hitler’s 
regular technique of causing uncertainty and anxiety 
wherever possible, or that the Low Countries’ state of pre- 
paration was being tested with a view to an actual attack 
if any sign of weakness was revealed. And there is, of 
course, always the hope that repeated alarms may cause 
the Dutch and Belgians to relax preparations which involve 
them in an expenditure that lays heavy burdens on them. 


The Threats to Scandinavia 

Norway and Sweden are being threatened no less openly, 
but from another quarter. It looks indeed as if a close 
working arrangement had been reached between Germany 
and Russia in regard to Northern Europe. The Berlin Press, 
which till recently had been delivering violent attacks on 
the Scandinavian countries for alleged unneutral conduct, 
has now discontinued the campaign, which the Moscow 


papers have taken up still more blatantly. Notes, more- 
over, have been addressed to both Oslo and Stockholm by 
the Soviet Government, declaring that the pro-Finnish 
attitude of the two Scandinavian countries towards Finland 
might lead to “undesirable complications.” To this both 
Governments have made spirited replies, declaring, what is 
strictly true, that neither has been guilty of any unneutral 
action, and commenting on the fact that the protest was 
received on a day on which Soviet aeroplanes had openly 
violated both Swedish and Norwegian territory. Both 
countries are increasing their unofficial help to Finland. In 
Sweden in particular popular sympathy with the Finns is 
so strong that the most the Government can do is to see 
to it that all the Swedes going to help Finland are strictly 
volunteers, and all the help given unofficial. It is obvious 
that if Sweden is really threatened by Russia her best 
defence is support of Finland. But it is still possible that 
the real danger is from Germany. 


The War in Finland 

The return of severe Arctic weather on the Finnish 
eastern front has destroyed any hopes the Russians may 
have had that a thaw would come to deny the Finns the 
use of their skis. A few days ago the position on the Salla 
front appeared dangerous, for it was reported that fresh 
Russian troops had been brought up on the hastily repaired 
railway or landed by aeroplane for a new and bigger offen- 
sive. But later reports tell of two Russian companies 
dispersed in this area, and the main body suffering from 
the ceaseless harassing tactics of the swift-moving Finns. 
Unable to achieve real military successes, or indeed to avoid 
defeat, the Russians have reverted to indiscriminate attacks 
on towns and villages from the air. In places defended by 
anti-aircraft guns their "planes have flown at a height of 
10,000 feet or more, and have dropped bombs blindly. But 
over undefended villages they have flown low, dropping 
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incendiary bombs and machine-gunning civilians. It is 
amazing that the loss of life should have been so compara- 
tively small. An A.R.P. report for last week records that 
in 42 places outside the war-zone where more than 2,000 
bombs were dropped the civilian casualties were only 18 
killed and 93 injured, mostly women. Against these attacks 
the Finns are putting up an effective fight both with aero- 
planes and guns, bringing down many enemy bombers. But 
the need for fighter aircraft is urgent. 


Bulgaria’s Neutrality 

The Turkish Secretary-General for Foreign Affairs has 
returned home after a journey which may prove to be of 
historic importance. In his visits to Paris and London his 
negotiations led to agreements under which France and 
Britain have arranged a credit to Turkey for £25,000,000 
for the purchase of armaments in the Allied countries, 
together with other loans and pledges, the total amounting 
to £5§3,000,000. On his return journey via Sofia he had 
talks with the Bulgarian Prime Minister which were a real 
contribution to the cause of appeasement in the Balkans. 
Whilst Italy last week made her contribution in the same 
direction by promising support to Hungary so that she may 
be counted upon not to attack Rumania if Rumania herself 
is attacked by Russia, Turkey has been smoothing the 
position in Bulgaria, which had been regarded as a potential 
opponent of Rumania. The accord between Turkey and 
Bulgaria ostensibly concerns only the relations between 
those two countries. It expresses determination on each side 
to safeguard the strict maintenance of neutrality. But 
Turkey is a member of the Balkan Entente, and will shortly 
be attending a conference of the Entente Powers. Bulgaria’s 
improved relations with Turkey presuppose improved rela- 
tions with her associates in the Entente, and the Turkish 
Government is intent on working to that end. 


Japan’s New Government 

The political crisis in Japan has led to the formation of 
a new Government under Admiral Yonai, whose task it is to 
remove the causes of social discontent at home and find 
a way out of the entanglements of the war with China and 
strained relations with foreign Powers. There have been 
no fewer than eight Cabinets in seven years, and three in the 
last twelve months ; and even the military chiefs can no 
longer resist the demand for a strong Government, enjoying 
political support, to deal with the problem of rising prices 
and taxation and embarrassed trade. It has to find a way 
of maintaining prestige both in regard to the war and to 
foreign Powers, end make this compatible with drastic 
measures of economic reform. Admiral Yonai_ himself, 
though not well known to the general public, is respected 
both by the military services and by Parliament. ‘The 
Foreign Minister, M. Arita, has the advantage of being an 
experienced diplomatist. Mr. Sakurachi, the Finance 
Minister, appears to owe his appointment to the fact that he 
is persona grata to the politicians, and the new Chief 
Secretary, M. Ishiwata, has the confidence of the business 
community. 


The ** Safety Zone ’’ Question 

The British Government have addressed a conciliatory but 
firm reply to the declaration of a “ 300-mile safety zone ” 
around American coasts made at the Panama Congress, 
and to the protests against its alleged violation by both 
belligerents in the battle with the ‘Graf Spee.’ The note 
points out that the proposal involves the abandonment of 
certain belligerent rights, and therefore under international 
law requires the consent of belligerents before it can come 
into force. It goes on to show that the adoption of the pro- 
posal would provide German warships with a vast sanctuary 
from which they would emerge to attack Allied and neutral 
shipping, and could lead to an accumulation in the zone 
of German vessels which British ships could not engage 
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without laying themselves open to penalties. It could ony 
be acceptable if the American Governments could under. 
to exclude German warships from the zone and 

all German vessels in American ports. The reply hy 
had a good reception in the United States, where it is fyjj 
recognised that the American Governments have no megy; 
of enforcing the inviolability of so broad an expanse of oceyy, 
and that any attempt to do so would amount to interventigg 
in the war. 


The End of a Controversy 

The controversy, such as it was, about the change ¢ 
Ministers at the War Office ended on Tuesday as it migh 
have been hoped and expected that it would end. M; 
Hore-Belisha, who rarely fails to gauge the temper of th 
House of Commons, made a wholly admirable statemeny, 
devoid of any provocative word and ending with the declan. 
tion that war compels and unifies the whole effort of th 
nation, and that he trusted he had spoken in that spirit. The 
Prime Minister disposed emphatically and categorically of 
the numerous false rumours that had been current regarding 
the Secretary for War’s resignation, but on the positive sid 
said no more than that “ difficulties arising out of the very 
great qualities of Mr. Hore-Belisha ” had made him feel that 
a change at the War Office was necessary. There is litte 
more that he could have said. The reasons for the step 
taken were accurately stated in this journal last week. They 
have been variously described elsewhere as “a clash of tem- 
peraments ” and “ temperamental incompatibility.” That is 
not a matter that can profitably be argued across the floor of 
the House of Commons, and neither Mr. Hore-Belisha nor 
the Prime Minister, nor, it may be added, Mr. Attlee o 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, showed any desire to enlarge on it 
That meant that the Prime Minister’s judgement had to bk 
taken on trust, but there was no tendency, except in one or 
two isolated speeches, to impugn it. 


Record Road Carnage 

The return of road accidents for the month of December 
is in the literal sense shocking. The number of persons 
killed, 1,155, is the highest total ever recorded, in spite of 
the fact that the number of cars on the roads must, owing 
to petrol restrictions, have been far lower than the normal 
pre-war average. An analysis of the figures points to 
decisive conclusions. Of children under 15, few of whom 
are likely to be out of doors after black-out time, 64 were 
killed, against 54 in December, 1938—an_ inconsiderable 
increase absolutely, though representing an advance of 
nearly 20 per cent. But of adult pedestrians the deaths rose 
from 321 in December, 1938, to 746 in December, 1939, 
and of these 71 were killed during daylight and 675 during 
the hours of darkness. Rarely have statistics told a more 
convincing tale. The question is how this carnage is to be 
stayed. Certain mitigating factors are, or will soon be, 
in operation. The number of cars in service has been sub- 
stantially reduced since December as a result of the increase 
in the horse-power tax. The days, moreover, are slowly 
lengthening, and the early restoration of what it is now 4 
misnomer to call summer-time will make a considerable 
difference. But above all things the figures drive home the 
importance of torches. A dark-clothed pedestrian without 
a torch is virtually invisible to drivers, and the whole onus 
of avoiding accidents is thrown on him. In Paris, pedes- 
trians are required to carry torches during black-out. It may 
be necessary to enact that here. If so it is for the Govern 
ment to ensure that an adequate supply of batteries is 
available. 


Evacuated Businesses and Civil Servants 

Out of 3,600 business concerns which left London last 
September 600 have now returned, and many others are 
weighing up the pros and cons in situations which in every 
case have one obviously uncertain factor. The request for 
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guidance addressed by the London Chamber of Commerce 
to the Minister of Home Security received, as might be ex- 

ted, a non-committal reply, for even the Minister is 
not in Hitler’s secrets, and cannot be sure of the effects of 
bombardments. He could say little more than that the 
general situation remains as it was in September, and that 
it is for each individual concern to balance for itself the 
advantages against the disadvantages of dispersal. Even 
Government departments have obviously not found it easy 
to make up their minds ; for whilst some sections of Civil 
Servants were moved away at the beginning of the war, 
others have been kept on in London and have only recently 
been transferred, or still await transference. The dissatis- 
faction among those who have been moved to remote parts 
of the country is natural enough. It is due partly to doubts 
as to whether the removal was really necessary, partly to 
the additional expenses incurred, and especially to the 
separation from relatives and friends and the break-up of 
families. Whether the evacuation of this or that depart- 
ment is necessary is a matter on which the public cannot 
possibly form a judgement, except in declaring that no trans- 
ference should be made for the sole reason of justifying pre- 
parations for transference. That would be inexcusable. 
When it takes place fair allowance should be paid for addi- 
tional expenses and for occasional journeys to families left 
in London. 


“Enemy Aliens ”’ 


Figures published by the Home Office show that last 
October there were more than 74,000 Germans or Austrians 
registered by the police in the United Kingdom. Such a 
large number of persons who are technically “ enemy aliens ” 
appears to offer a formidable task to the authorities con- 
cerned with the suppression of espionage, and it is not made 
easier by the fact that a majority are refugees whose sym- 
pathies are with this country. The cases have been dealt 
with individually by 112 special tribunals, who up to date 
have ordered 486 persons to be interned, 8,021 to be exempt 
from internment but subject to special restrictions, and 53,882 
to be exempt from both internment and special restrictions. 
Happily there has been little of that conspicuous spy-hunting 
on the part of the public which was an unpleasant feature 
of the opening months of the last war. Apart from some 
2,000 British-born wives of Germans, there are tens of thou- 
sands of refugees who desire our success in the war, and 
many persons long employed here in domestic service who 
are pro-British in sympathy. These will prove a useful 
accession to our labour strength in the future, and the 
Government are wisely leaving the exempted majority free 
to accept employment subject to the approval of the Ministry 
of Labour. Even those who are left under restrictions may 
accept employment with the consent of the Home Office. 
Close on a thousand have joined the fighting forces. 


Wages and Prices—the Labour View 

The Trades Union Congress General Council makes its 
comment on the “ vicious spiral” of ascending prices and 
wages in an official report to the affiliated unions. It 
denies the responsibility of the unions in starting the 
“vicious spiral,” which began, it points out, with the 
increase in prices ; and the only remedy it offers is a stricter 
control of prices and a more rigid control of profits. Un- 
doubtedly it expresses popular feeling when it demands 
restriction of profits, but it takes insufficient account of the 
part played by increased labour costs in raising prices. If 
all profiteering were eliminated—and it is just to press 
that side of the question—there would still remain the 
danger of the ever-upward movement of prices in response 
to repeated successes of individual unions in getting higher 
wages. It is a now recognised fact that diminished con- 
sumption for the nation as a whole is inevitable under war 
conditions. The question is to what extent this drawback 
must be shared by the poorer classes. Mr. L. J. Cadbury 
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has made the suggestion, put forward by Mr. Philip Frank in 
these columns recently, that a flat-rate war bonus paid to all 
workers to mitigate the effects of higher prices would have 
the desired effect of benefiting the poorest workers most. 
If this were substituted for spasmodic wage increases in 
one industry after another, labour costs and prices might 
both be stabilised. Proposals such as this ought to be 
carefully considered ; but it cannot be too strongly insisted 
that they cannot succeed unless other elements in price- 
fixing—notably profiteering—are severely and consistently 
controlled. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s speech must have come as a surprise to the 
general public and even to a section of the House of Com- 
mons. It was noticeable that the late War Minister rose 
to speak amidst a marked lack of enthusiasm, and none of his 
fellow Liberal Nationals “ clashed on their sounding shields 
the din of war.” It is true that Sir Henry Morris-Jones 
was understood to pay tribute to his right honourable 
friend’s ability, initiative and resource. But even he did not 
appear to be more than mildly annoyed. 

+ * * * 

It soon became clear from the speeches of Mr. Attlee and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair that the Opposition parties were not 
prepared to raise a Parliamentary storm over the War 
Minister’s resignation. Had it been otherwise, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s explanation must have been the subject of a great 
deal of hostile criticism. On the whole, his relations with 
the House of Commons have been happier since the war 
began than was the case before; an improvement which is 
mainly due to the fact that he has taken the House far 
more into his confidence. But on this occasion his reply 
was inadequate. While he could scarcely have been ex- 
pected to go into minute detail, it was hardly sufficient 
merely to remark that he had become aware of “ difficulties 
arising out of the very great qualities” of his former Sec- 
retary of State. There is, of course, no doubt as to the 
constitutional position. The Prime Minister of the day is 
entitled to choose his fellow-Ministers. But, as Sir Richard 
Acland cogently argued, the change at the War Office is the 
concern of the whole country, and this economy of informa- 
tion adds to the prevalent feeling that the public is kept un- 
necessarily in the dark regarding the conduct of the war. 

* 7 . * 

Many people have remarked on the increased vigour and 
liveliness of the House of Commons since the war began. 
It is all the more unfortunate that the space given to Par- 
liament in the daily papers should be so drastically cur- 
tailed. The result is that many admirable speeches on 
topics of considerable interest receive no attention at all 
outside the Palace of Westminster. Mr. Clement Davies, 
who recently renounced the Government whip, is one of 
the chief sufferers. On several occasions he has been a 
most effective critic, and on Tuesday evening he celebrated 
his emancipation by a vigorous onslaught on the Govern- 
ment’s failure to co-ordinate its economic policies. There 
is no more important question today, yet no one except 
readers of Hansard has any opportunity of reading more than 
scrappy fragments of Mr. Davies’s speech. 

* 7 * * 

There has been some uneasiness over the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare, but it was largely dispelled by Mr. 
Cross’s admirable statement on Wednesday afternoon. He 
had not hitherto made any very notable contribution from 
the Front Bench. On this occasion, however, he succeeded 
in combining a clear survey of the progress of the blockade 
with a vigorous fighting speech. The attention of Members 
of Parliament has been concentrated lately on our own de- 
ficiencies. We are apt to ignore or forget the increasing 
difficulties of the enemy. 
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“ A T the moment,” said the Prime Minister in the 

closing passage of his speech in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, “ there is a lull in the operations 
of war, but at any time the lull may be sharply broken, 
and events may occur within a few weeks or a few 
hours which will reshape the history of the world.” In 
those words the essence of the situation is expressed. 
The measures taken by Holland and Belgium in the 
past week, for good reason, and the knowledge that a 
million German troops are massed on the frontiers of 
those two countries, are proof enough of the truth under- 
lying the Premier’s warning that a spectacular change in 
the military situation may be literally only a matter of 
hours. But the possible and the probable, much more 
the possible and the certain, are different things. So far 
from its being certain that Herr Hitler has decided to 
invade the Low Countries, an attack on them seems 
actually less likely than it did during last week-end. In 
the two countries themselves tension is said to have 
relaxed to “ semi-tension.” But nothing has happened 
to make a word of the Prime Minister’s warning 
superfluous. 

For if anything is certain in this most incalculable 
of all wars it is the inevitability of some German stroke 
within the next few weeks. Germany cannot afford to 
wait. Despite M. Reynaud’s wise observation that time 
is only on the side of the Allies if they use it aright, the 
Allies have on the face of it more to gain by waiting than 
Germany. Their blockade is doing its work and its 
consequences must be increasingly felt. The steady 
flow of troops from Britain to the Western Front has 
begun and will long continue, as the conscription system 
yields its product. The output of munitions, and par- 
ticularly of aeroplanes, is no doubt still increasing in 
Germany as well as in France and Britain, but the Allies’ 
capacity for expansion is undoubtedly the greater, and 
in addition the acquisitions by purchase from the United 
States are a factor of growing importance, of special 
value in the period that must elapse before the Empire 
scheme centred in Canada makes its vast contribution. 
At the same time, while in the absence of some 
unexpected and improbable development in the sub- 
marine and mine campaign the Allies will continue to 
have access to the resources of the world, Germany has 
difficulty already of replenishing her stocks—some of 
them admittedly substantial—of various essential 
materials, notably petrol. Any active military operations 
will involve immense petrol-consumption and all the 
signs are that Germany’s prospect of extensive imports 
from the two sources of supply open to her, Russia and 
Rumania, is progressively diminishing. 

Another factor of significance in any survey of the 
immediate future must be given its full weight. So far 
as can be seen the political drift throughout the world is 
away from Germany. She has today one accomplice 
and no friends, and the accomplice is patently consulting 
no one’s interests but his own. Not a year ago we were 
being warned with reason to expect a war in which 
Germany would be conducting an air and sea campaign 
from aerodromes and submarine bases in Spain, in 
alliance with an Italy still retaining air-bases in Majorca 
and making communications through the Mediterranean 
so hazardous that the Cape route to the East and 
Australia would become general, while Japan, as a joint 
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signatory of the anti-Comintern Pact, would be actively 
assisting Germany in Asia. Those fears are dissipated 
Spain, completely alienated from Germany by the Rugg. 
German Pact, has just concluded an important trag. 
agreement with France and is doing her best to re. 
establish her normal trade relations with Britain. Italy, 
keeping her own counsel and pursuing her own policy, 
maintaining all her claims against France, vigorous) 
challenging the British contraband control when } 
appears to act vexatiously in its dealing with Italia 
vessels, is scrupulously avoiding any support, open of 
concealed, of Germany, whose attitude towards Russi; 
and Finland has angered and embittered the great mas; 
of her people. Meanwhile, by discreet and successfy| 
statesmanship Italy is working effectively to prevent any 
extension of the war to the Balkan States. The assur. 
ances of neutrality just given to Turkey by Bulgaria, 
who might easily have lent herself to German or Russian 
ends, increase the probability of peace and stability being 
maintained in South-East Europe. 

What this means is that as the war develops the 
number of the Allies’ enemies is most unlikely to be 
increased, though Russia must be regarded as a potential 
opponent. The number of Germany’s enemies, on the 
other hand, may well be increased, for Herr Hitler js 
faced with a grave dilemma when he tries to strike the 
balance of advantage between his military aims and their 
political consequences. He can seize no more territory 
without war. On military grounds alone the obvious 
strategy is an enveloping movement which would end 
the siege warfare which the existence of the Maginot and 
Siegfried Lines imposes on both combatants. That is 
enough in itself to account for the persistent allegations 
in Berlin that the Allies are about to attack through the 
Low Countries, Scandinavia or the Balkans, while the 
allegations in their turn may well ser conceal or to 
herald an intention on Germany’g™part to make 
precisely such a move herself. Gefmany’s threats to 
the Low Countries and Russia’s threats to Scandinavia 
may, indeed, be interpreted as portending a German 
attack on Scandinavia. It would be immensely to Ger- 
many’s (or Russia’s) interests to secure bases on Nor- 
way’s western and Sweden’s south-western coasts, while 
Germany might think the invaluable iron ore of Sweden 
safer in her hands than in Sweden’s. But since the 
Allies would obviously come immediately to the help of 
the Scandinavians, and British sea-power might decide 
the issue, Germany would run considerable risk of losing 
altogether the ore she imports from Sweden today. That 
may secure Scandinavia immunity, for so long as Russia 
is incapable of conquering the Finns it is premature to 
be considering her conquest of Sweden and Norway. 

That being so, and since a German attack on one 
Balkan State promises to provoke general Balkan resist- 
ance, and an invasion of Belgium or Holland would add 
the armies of both countries to the forces of the Allies, 
besides closing to Germany the only possible channel of 
export by sea, the advantages of the enveloping move- 
ment may be counteracted by its disadvantages. Even 
strategically it might be of equal or greater benefit to the 
Allies, while any new attack on a neutral would stif 
American opinion, south as well as north of Panama, still 
more deeply, a consideration which at a crisis of the wat 
might have vital consequences. But there is no room 
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for false optimism. The present might of Germany is 
immense and her power of attack tremendous. The 
seeds of internal dissolution may be taking root, but there 
is no sign of disintegration yet, nor does faith in Herr 
Hitler seem to be seriously shaken. Germans and 
Russians are destined to be driven closer together, but 
Russia’s co-operation can have little immediate value, 
and the unhallowed union is gradually hardening the 


CHILDREN 


“oc 


N passing a unanimous resolution that “it is desira- 

able that compulsory school attendance should be 
restored as soon as possible ” the Manchester Education 
Committee has given a lead which will be appreciated 
by educationists in all parts of the country. The present 
neglect of children in the evacuation areas is having mis- 
chievous results which, unless swiftly counteracted, may 
not be undone in a life-time. It arises from the fact 
that the programme of evacuation has to a large extent 
broken down. Instead of the single problem of provid- 
ing in the reception areas for all the children normally 
resident in danger zones, there is the double problem of 
dealing with an uncertain number of them there, and 
with the remainder, a majority, who were never 
evacuated or have drifted home in the last four months. 
The gravity of the situation has been staring us in the 
face from the first. The time has passed for thinking 
only in terms of makeshift emergency measures. The 
adoption of a clear-cut policy has become imperative. 

The difficulties with which the authorities have had to 
contend are obvious enough. It was expected that 
London and other big towns would be bombed at the 
outset of war, and it was rightly decided to make the 
fullest provision for evacuating the school-children and 
their teachers. Schooling in these areas came to an end. 
But a large proportion of the parents ignored the advice 
given them, and kept their children at home. The 
bombs did not come. Weeks of immunity passed, 
adding to the sense of security, and more and more 
parents allowed their children to return to the towns, 
where there were no schools open, few teachers, no 
regular medical inspection, and no discipline. Even if 
the schools had not been already taken over for military 
or civil defence purposes, they were unprotected, and the 
Board of Education and the local authorities, recognising 
that the possibility of bombardment today is not very 
much less than it was in September, were unwilling to 
expose the children to danger when under their care. 

Long before the end of the year it was known that 
evacuation had failed to solve the problem of the 
children in the danger zones. In December there were 
more than 900,000, out of the normal total of 1,600,000, 
children in the evacuation areas. The measures that 
were then taken to deal with the situation were wholly 
inadequate. The Education Committees were 
empowered to re-open schools, but they had difficulty 
in getting them back from their emergency occupants, 
and when they did they had to satisfy the authorities 
that they were adequately protected against air-raid. All 
that has been done up to the present is to provide part- 
time education for a limited number of children, in the 
older groups, whose attendance is not compulsory, whilst 
the majority are “running wild” without any sort of 
teaching, discipline, or regular medical care. 
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world against both countries. It is worth remembering, 
moreover, that our alliance with Turkey makes Russia, 
should we be involved in war with her, extremely vulner- 
able through the Black Sea. In such circumstances it is 
not surprising to hear of acute differences in Berlin on 
where the next military move should be. It is idle to 
attempt to predict here the plans of a Hitler who has not 
made his own mind up. 


WITHOUT SCHOOLS 


Even a short period of neglect in the initial ages of 
childhood may do great harm, and it will be obvious to 
everyone that if the neglect is allowed to continue month 
after month the results may be permanent and disas- 
trous. Alderman Woolam at Manchester spoke of 
instances of children committing offences such as 
stealing, molesting old people, and others rarely known 
before the war. Alderman Wright Robinson pointed 
cut that a large proportion of the school population in 
the large cities were subject at an impressionable age to 
all the dangers of deterioration which unemployment 
brings. Lady Simon called attention to another fact 
which has not been sufficiently realised, that under many 
bye-laws children of twelve if they are not attending 
school may be employed up to a maximum of five hours 
a day. When attendance is not compulsory the oppor- 
tunity of setting children to earn money may actually 
be an incentive to keep them away from school. The 
time has come when the Board of Education must face 
a problem which can no longer be dismissed as tem- 
porary, and demands a considered policy and swift 
action. 

The first thing to be done is to get back the schools or, 
at the least, secure suitable alternative buildings. The 
Government should issue orders that school-buildings, 
now used for Civil Defence or by the military authori- 
ties, should be restored for their proper purpose at an 
early date, and the Education Authority should take 
steps to provide them with the best possible shelters. In 
view of the fact that the danger comes from the presence 
of the children in the evacuation areas, and is no greater 
in a school than in a private house, in the streets, or 
in a cinema, the opening of the schools should not be 
delayed till the maximum protection has been completed. 
It should be explained to the parents that whilst every- 
thing will be done that can be done to diminish danger, 
there still remain risks to which they expose their 
children by keeping them at home. As soon as this 
first indispensable step has been taken—that of provid- 
ing schools—then without further delay school 
attendance, as the Manchester Education Committee 
recommends, should once again become compulsory. 
In an admirable pamphlet dealing with this subject 
(The Children in War-Time) Lady Simon suggests 
that compulsory education should be enforced on April 
ist next, and that by February 1st parents should make 
their final choice between having their children educated 
in a reception or in an evacuation area. 

But Lady Simon does not go far enough. The impli- 
cation of her argument is that the parents, and the 
parents alone, are to blame for the retention of the 
children in danger zones and the failure of evacuation. 
The Ministry of Health and the Board of Education 
should not be encouraged to accept a view so consoling 
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to their self-esteem. Evacuation has broken down 
because the provision in reception areas has never gone 
far beyond the first emergency stage, and has not yet 
begun to assume the form which it must assume if it is 
to meet a continuing need. Lady Simon, it is true, does 
suggest the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry to 
survey the problems in the reception areas, with a view 
to the better provision of school buildings, billets and 
other necessities. Such a Committee should certainly 
be appointed, but in full recognition of the fact that a 
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satisfactory response from parents is extremely unjj 
until proper camp schools, with sleeping accommo, 
tion, catering, and supervision, have been prepared and 
organised, and some assurance given that the childrey 
will receive attention comparable with that given ,) 
children in voluntary boarding-schools. That jg , 
responsibility of the Government, and the failure of th, 
departments concerned to undertake or even seriously 
face that responsibility is the root cause of the failup 
of evacuation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT has aroused my curiosity most in connexion with 
the Hore-Belisha affair is the undelivered speech. I 
mean, of course, Lord Beaverbrook’s. Nobody, clearly, has 
felt more strongly about the affair than the proprietor of the 
Daily Express and Evening Standard, which, incidentally 
were, I believe, the only papers to publish the “We Must 
Have Hore-Belisha” advertisements which other papers 
refused. It was the Express which blazoned on successive 
days in immense headlines the declarations 
HORE-BELISHA RESIGNS 
Generals Resented His Drastic Reforms 
and 
GREAT BELISHA CRISIS GROWS 
Were Generals Reprimanded? 
And Did They Take Revenge? 
Where, then, was his Lordship when the matter was dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords, of which he has been a 
member so long? His papers have insisted that the affair 
be probed to the depths. Was he unavoidably prevented 
from attending on Tuesday to ensure that? He is an ex- 
perienced Parliamentarian, and a former Minister. When a 
Member of either House of Parliament chooses to agitate an 
essentially Parliamentary matter in his papers, and eschews 
discussion of it in the place where his charges can be 
answered on the spot, there need be no surprise that the 
loudest and most general cheer in the House of Commons 
debate is reserved for Mr. Attlee’s declaration that “if we 
object to military pressure we also object to newspaper 
pressure.” 
* * 7 7 
The deplorable statistics of road-accidents in December 
point to one instructive conclusion. Though the number 
of adult pedestrians killed was 746 in December, 1939, as 
against 321 in December, 1938, an increase of over 230 
per cent., the number of adult cyclists killed was, curiously 
enough, precisely the same in each month, viz., 116. That 
is a striking fact, for there were almost certainly more 
bicycles on the road in December, 1939, than in December, 


1938, since many former motorists now propel them- 
selves. Proportionately, therefore, cyclists have fared 
not worse, but better, in December, 1939, ‘han in 
1938. This can only mean one thing, that since cyclists 


are now compelled to carry rear lamps, as they were not a 
year ago, the black-out has involved them in none of the 
extra risks to which pedestrians are subject. One moral of 
that is that pedestrians should be required to illuminate 
themselves, like cyclists, by carrying torches. 


+ . 7 7 


In an article on the Channel Tunnel in The Spectator of 
December 29th it was mentioned that one shareholder of the 
old Submarine Continental Railway Company, founded in 
1881, was still alive. That was Mr. Charles Sheath. The 


statement, true when it was made, is unfortunately true no 
longer, for Mr. Sheath died last week at the age of ninety. A 
Channel Tunnel remained his dominating interest to the 
last. 


The original company mentioned above became in 





1887 the Channel Tunnel Company, and its three directors 
were till the middle of last year Baron Emile d’Erlanger, th. 
Earl of Radnor and Mr. Sheath. Baron d’Erlanger dig 
last July, and now Mr. Sheath is gone, too. The company 
was formed “to construct a tunnel between England and 
France and to make and work a railway therein.  2,0% 
yards of the railway have been constructed, but further 
construction has been suspended owing to a decision of the 
House of Commons.” So the Stock Exchange Official Year. 
Book. The company has £12,000 in hand, so more may 
yet be heard of it some day. ; 


. * o J 


It could once be said with some truth that the Navy was 
called the silent Service, but it was voiluble compared with 
the Royal Air Force. That is so no longer. We are being 
told a great deal, and rightly, of the exploits of the R.AF, 
and thrilling stories they make. The newspapers are now 
receiving from the Air Ministry a most admirable weekly 
news-letter, and the extent to which they draw on it is th 
best proof of their appreciation. But in one quarter less 
than due honour is being paid. We hear less than we did, 
perhaps for very good reasons, of the leaflet-dropping raids, 
but they still continue, and the work imposes on officers and 
men engaged a dangerous, exacting and thankless mission. 
They have often to face a hail of anti-aircraft fire, they 
have none of the satisfaction of inflicting military damage, 
and they may possibly enough fail even to console themselves 
with a conviction that what they are doing is worth while. 
Actually they deserve as much applause as the men who are 
making spectacular attacks on Heligoland or Sylt. 

* * * * 


While on the subject of the R.A.F. I should like to know 
—perhaps some M.P. would think it worth while to put a 
question on the point—whether it is true that whereas 
regular R.A.F. officers get an adequate allowance for ex- 
penses when they are transferred from one station to another, 
reserve officers, who have in many cases suffered heavy 
financial loss when called up from civil life, get not a penny. 
That, I am credibly informed, is the case, and I should like 


to know why. 
* * * * 


Not as much notice as might have been wished has been 
taken of the centenary of the birth of Austin Dobson, which 
fell on Thursday of this week. It is made the more per 
tinent by the death of Humbert Wolfe, another civil servant 
who achieved his greatest distinction in literature. Austin 
Dobson’s department was the Board of Trade, where he 
earned a living while he lived by writing. His knowledge 
of every aspect of the art and literature of the eighteenth 
century was immense ; of the many biographies he wrote 
of the men of letters of that century perhaps the best was 
that of a woman of letters, Fanny Burney. His light verse 
is charming, and he did more than any modern writer tw 
popularise the triolet. He was, incidentally, a distant con- 
nexion of my own, but fortunately for his peace of mind be 
never knew it. JANUS. 
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HE new rumours about Germany’s intentions with re- 
gard to Holland and Belgium cannot be dismissed 
merely aS an interesting but unimportant phenomenon. 
They originated in Germany, and they must have some 
meaning. Their main basis is the increase in the number of 
German divisions concentrated against that part of the Dutch 
frontier which lies south of the Rhine, and the new roads 
which would facilitate the movement of great forces in that 
yea. These are facts ; and to read them as only another 
essay in the war of nerves fails to induce conviction. It is, 
perhaps, easier to dismiss the news which Belgium has 
received, even if it comes from neutral sources ; since, if 
Germany really wished to produce a scare, she would inevit- 
ably contrive to launch the warning from sources which 
would assure it serious consideration. We are bound to 
realise, at this stage of our dealings with Germany, that she 
can keep her own counsel, and that leakages of important 
information are probably designed leakages. 

It is otherwise with troop concentrations and road-build- 
ing. The latter lends itself to concealment even less than 
the former ; and, of course, when troops reach a certain 
density they are as obvious as a steeple. It may be, there- 
fore, that Germany really means to invade Holland. The 
density of concentration is greatest on the southern part of 
the Dutch frontier, which, as I pointed out in a previous 
article, is less adapted to natural defence by inundation and, 
at the same time, is the easiest gateway to that part of Hol- 
land which would provide the best.sea and air bases for use 
against England. It is possible that, even before these lines 
appear, one of the reported time-tables may be in process of 
application ; or, again, in view of the evident readiness of 
both Holland and Belgium, the attack may be deferred to a 
more opportune moment when both countries have relaxed 
the sharpness of their attention. 

Time alone can make the position clear ; and yet, in the 
official training-book of the British Army there are several 
mentions of “ the probable action of the enemy ” which the 
soldier must somehow learn to divine. How can we dis- 
cover the “ probable action” of Germany? One would have 
said that it is by reading aright the proved facts about her 
dispositions and movements, in the context of the pressure 
of events. Here, however, we are at a disadvantage, since 
we do not know the precise tension under which she is 
labouring. Indeed, on the contrary, we are looking to her 
action to disclose it. We know that, up to a fortnight ago, 
about a million tons of German merchandise had been inter- 
cepted by the blockade ; and, even after some years devoted 
to making Germany self-sufficient, such a loss is no mere 
bagatelle. It is an impressive figure in itself: it might have 
a crushing effect. We also know that the blockade of Ger- 
man exports, although only just begun, is producing results ; 
and this being a new blow might seem to suggest the 
probability of a new reaction. In this inference we touch 
firmer ground ; and we shall have some reason to conclude 
that the blockade is having a significant effect if Germany, 
on this occasion, actually marches west. 

For how, otherwise, can we explain the readiness to 
challenge new armies which must total over a million men? 
The postponement of the earlier attack has given Holland 
and Belgium the opportunity to realise how intimately their 
interests are intertwined, and to come to the appropriate 
conclusion. The Belgian army is of first-rate quality. The 
Dutch army is a less known factor ; but there is a certain 
dour obstinacy about the Dutch which, added to their recog- 
nised courage, should make this adventure anything but a 


Polish parade. Furthermore, both armies have now had 
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time to bring their defences up to the standard required by 
the favoured German tactics. At present the German army 
shines with the prestige which too easy a victory in Poland 
gave it. Can there be any purpose in risking a depreciation 
of so obvious an advantage? The result of the repeated 
defeats inflicted on Russia by the heroic Finns has already 
had its effect on the still unsolved problems of Eastern 
Europe. Even if the Balkan bloc is not yet an accomplished 
fact, it is distinctly nearer than when Stalin advanced from 
Moscow. Even the obstacles that then seemed insurmount- 
able, now appear, paradoxically, much less intractable. Crisis 
might have assisted in their removal: unexpectedly it is the 
relaxation of tension which has produced the desired effect. 

If, then, Germany is to invade Holland and Belgium, the 
deciding cause must bear some proportion to the risk. If 
the High Command’s objection is now withdrawn, it is 
probably for one of two reasons. It may be, of course, that 
for her own sake Germany wishes to see an end of the 
Finnish campaign. While it continues the hope of any real 
help from Russia can only have the substance of a dream. 
For active warfare Germany must extract from Russia and 
Rumania oil and petrol up to about twelve million tons per 
year. In the best circumstances it is very doubtful whether 
these countries could supply that amount. While the 
Finnish campaign continues there is not even the benefit of 
the doubt. 

At present, the polite fiction is maintained that Finland 
could never have succeeded so long without external aid ; 
and, since Germany took the precaution of holding up the 
bulk of the Italian planes, the material help is attributed to 
her immediate neighbours and the Allies. For some strange 
reason Russia is threatening the other Scandinavian nations, 
as if what she has been unable to accomplish against Finland 
she could do so much more easily if Norway and Sweden 
were to throw in their lot with their neighbour. Russia’s 
desire for an outlet to the Atlantic is also being revived. It 
seems, then, possible that Germany wishes to isolate the 
Finnish area by occupying the Allies nearer home. An in- 
vasion of Holland and Belgium would do that very effec- 
tively. The Allied staff would be concerned at once with 
dangerous possibilities. If bases could quickly be secured 
against Britain, we should have our hands full. Or, it may 
be the intention to attack the weaker sector of the western 
front ; and the German staff may think they could entice the 
Allies away from their defensive positions and so restore the 
open warfare in which they are at their best. One or both 
reasons may move Germany if she is now convinced she 
cannot wait. 

Or it may be that by repeated attacks on their shipping, 
and a prolonged treatment of threats alternating with relaxa- 
tion, Germany hopes to force Holland and Belgium into 
actual if unwilling assistance in her blockade of Britain, and 
acquiescence in her flying breaches of neutrality. It does 
not seem a very likely prospect ; but Germany has already 
made a number of serious mistakes in this war and will no 
doubt make more. But we must now realise that the suc- 
cesses of our airmen, achieved very easily at first, are 
becoming much more difficult ; that the German air-raids 
up to the present have been mere experiments, and that when 
the much advertised campaign against us is launched it will 
probably be by simultaneous attacks at a great number of 
points on our long and vulnerable coastline, and with much 
improved machines. 

There are numerous great aerodromes close to the fron- 
tiers of the Low Countries, as well as immense forces of 
infantry and mechanised troops. One thing is certain in a 
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complex of events so many of which can be variously inter- 
preted. The hour for a real air offensive against this 
country is fast drawing nearer. As it will inevitably invite 
reprisals, the fact that such risks are being faced must 
measure the necessity Germany feels to weaken us, must 
argue that she has decided the pressure must be eased. Even 
if we now discover that she has learned the lesson of the 
comparative defencelessness of her bombers and will not 
repeat the mistake, we can await the issue with confidence. 
Our airmen have merely to live up to their record: Ger- 
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many’s to live theirs down. And, while we are sti 
ignorance of the “ probable action of the enemy,” our 
must be sufficiently elastic to cope with the various alten. 
tives. Not that we must take the White Knight for o 
model ; but, at least, we must be prepared for the mo, 
probable developments. Such dispositions have no dou 
already been made by General Gamelin and our Air Cop. 
mand ; and we can leave the situation in their hands jn 
reasoned assurance that the German moves which appear y 
be threatened argue weakness rather than strength, 


THE STABILITY OF FRANCE 


By ANDRE 


HE most visible sign of the strength of the central power 

in France is the predominance of Paris. Every country 
has a capital ; but in none other does the capital mean to 
the country what Paris means to France. Germany could 
exchange Berlin for Vienna or Munich tomorrow without 
affecting the life of the nation. There are millions of men 
and women in the English countryside who have no inclina- 
tion to go to London. But on the map of France all roads 
lead to Paris. If you want to go from Bordeaux to Rouen, 
it is more convenient, in spite of geography, to go first to 
Paris and thence to Rouen. A book published anywhere 
but in Paris finds no readers ; and the dream of every man 
who has made his mark in a provincial town is to go to 
Paris to get his importance confirmed. The whole of France 
is proud of Paris ; even Versailles has dropped out of French 
life and is no more than a museum to be admired. At the 
beginning of the war an attempt was made to evacuate Paris: 
but the Government departments found it impossible to 
resist the natural impulse to return to the city, for it is the 
centre from which radiate all the threads of administration 
which enable them to govern. 

If the seat of power is in Paris, it is in the provinces that 
the political doctrine which that power must apply takes 
its form. That doctrine has been, for forty years past, what 
is called Radicalism. It has nothing in common with the 
meaning of the word in English. A French Radical is essen- 
tially one who takes the side of the “ little men ” against the 
“big men,” or, as Alain the philosopher says, “ who is for 
the citizen against the powers that be.” A Radical is 
opposed to the rich, but, if he lived in Russia he would be 
just as much opposed to the Commissars. The origin of this 
state of mind needs some explanation. At the time of the 
French Revolution the nobility were unpopular because they 
retained their privileges but no longer fulfilled their cuties. 
The English farmer might have no love for the squire, but 
he recognised the part which he had to play in the life of 
the community. The English man of business knew that, if he 
were a success, his daughter could marry a Lord and become 
a Lady. But the French aristocracy whose life revolved 
around the Court had lost touch with the peasants ; and 
the commercial class, as it became richer, was irritated by 
the gulf which separated it from the nobility. So the 
Revolution was directed against The Quality ; and it marked 
the triumph of the new classes of society 

That Revolution divided France into two camps. The 
vanquished, “ the Whites,” have never forgiven ; the victors, 
“the Blues,” have always feared that their old masters wouid 
come back to power. All the offensives launched by the 
aristocracy to regain their position—and they have taken 
very different forms—have at once united against them the 
forces of the middle class and the working people. The 
result of this under the Third Republic was an unhappy 
divorce between the most illustrious families of France and 
the powers of the State. These families were still ready to 


* This admirable review of aspects of French life is taken by 
permission from the current issue of British Survey, published by 
the British Association for International Understanding. 
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serve the country in the army and in diplomacy. But wit 
very few exceptions they no longer played any part ip 
political life. 

The political parties in France are legion: but for cop. 
venience they may be classed in three groups. On the Lef 
are the workers’ parties, the Communists and Sccialists 
Their members believe more or less in the Class War ané 
the Social Revolution. In the Centre are the Radicals, th 
party of the peasants, the lower middle class and the func. 
tionaries. On the Right is a group of Conservatiy 
republican parties, to which belong the upper middle clas 
and some of the small gentry, farmers and tradesmen. The 
distribution of power is such that no one of these groups i 
strong enough to govern alone. Consequently the following 
performance is repeated periodically. 

The Radicals at a General Election make an alliance with 
the Socialists, with whom they have in common a desire to 
tax the people with big fortunes and a determination x 
resist a little-known monster which they call Reaction. This 
coalition wins at the polls and proceeds to carry out it 
election programme. Pretty soon it meets with failure, 
because it has arrayed against it some of the real forces of 
the country, because the savings of the people are not forth- 
coming to finance it, and finally because it fails to resist the 
temptation of indulging in the methods of the demagogue. 
So soon as defeat becomes serious and bankruptcy looms 
ahead, the Radicals regretfully abandon the Socialists and 
form a Government, either with the Conservative Party or 
on their own, but relying on Conservative votes. We saw 
this scene enacted when M. Poincaré came into power in 
1926, after the Radical and Socialist victory at the election 
of 1924 ; we saw it again when M. Pierre Laval came into 
power in 1934 after the Election of 1932 ; we saw it played 
a third time when, two years after the Popular Front Elec- 
tion of 1936, M. Daladier formed the present Government 

This performance of France on the political tight-rope, 
now lurching to the Left, now leaning to the Right, some- 
times worries those who do not know her well. If she 
inclines to the Left they say “France is going revolv- 
tionary!” if she leans to the Right they say “ France is 
abandoning her liberties!” But those who know her wel 
know that France is (to change the metaphor) a well-built 
ship which recovers her trim every time after she has heeled 

over. She has been afloat now for fifteen hundred years 
and, despite terrible storms, she has never foundered—a fact 
which gives those who pass their lives aboard her a legit- 
mate confidence. They know that she can, in certain cit- 
cumstances, abandon herself to movements of anger or of 
reaction, but that she is essentially reasonable and that she 
quickly returns to that middle way which is her own. One 
can hardly imagine France going Communist, nor can one 
conceive her adopting a system of government such 4 
obtains in Germany. Two things assure her equilibrium— 
the intelligence of her people and the wise distribution of 
property. 

The parcelling of land has been going on in France for 
many years. It has brought into being millions of small 
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independent proprietors who, living almost entirely on the 
products of the soil on their own land, need no one’s help 
and know no master. Liberty has no more faithful sup- 

rters than such men. Add to them a great number of 
artisans, small tradesmen who keep shops themselves, owners 
of tiny factories who employ two to ten working men at the 
most, and the many officials, and you will understand that 
the middle classes in France, who are neither a proletariat 
nor a rich bourgeoisie, form the majority of the people. It 
js these middle classes who, tending now to the Left, now 
to the Right, ensure the stability of the country. Theirs are 
the characteristics which we must study if we wish to under- 
stand both the courage and the moderation of France. 

The average Frenchman is thrifty. He likes to know that 
he possesses, either in the Savings Bank or in some carved 
cupboard under piles of old linen, a reserve of money which, 
if misfortune befalls him, will free him from depending 
Here, too, is a means of defending his inde- 


upon charity. 
“something put by” fears no 


pendence. A man who has 
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master and can say what he thinks. But if the Frenchman 
likes to put his money in his stocking, and refills it with 
astonishing rapidity when a crisis or a war has emptied it, 
he does not much like telling his neighbours or the Govern- 
ment what his little hoard amounts to. Maybe this is a 
relic of the old régime, of those long centuries during which 
taxes were not—as in England—imposed with the consent 
of the people. As the privileged classes paid nothing, the 
poor folk considered that they had the right to evade the 
tax-collector by keeping their holdings secret. Something 
of that hereditary state of mind has survived among the 
French middle class and peasantry. 

Perhaps the wars, which are unhappily too frequent nowa- 
days, will end by destroying the savings of the French 
people. It would be a sad pity if that happened. Well 
hidden, prudently invested, never used to finance extrava- 
gance, those savings are in fact the most precious of the 
national resources ; and, what is more, they beget political 
liberty. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S PEACE HOPES 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


HE Roosevelt peace offensive has now begun in earnest. 
By sending a special Ambassador to the Vatican—a 
very venturesome step from the viewpoint of American 
internal politics—the President has established a liaison be- 
tween the greatest neutral nation and the greatest non- 
national power interested in peace. Thus the most available 
mediators have combined their forces, rather dramatically, 
and are mobilised for action in the two or three months now 
remaining before the all-out war may be expected to begin. 
The project for co-operation between Washington and the 
Vatican has been in preparation for the better part of a 
year, first in a war-preventive and now in a peace-making 
sense. President Roosevelt has seen that the Holy See is 
the only remaining substantial force whose influence extends 
across the Siegfried lines and has some possible effect on 
opinion in Germany. He once entertained the present Pope 
at his New York home, and has a high respect for his diplo- 
matic abilities. From every point of view, American col- 
laboration with the Vatican suits the President’s policies. 
It has these ramified possibilities : 

It establishes a powerful potential mediatory force or 
alliance; 

It tends to keep Italy neutral, or even sympathetic to the 
anti-aggression front; 

It assists in maintaining Spanish neutrality; 

It creates a wider anti-Soviet front, for any religious uni- 
fication is bound to be directed against the anti-religious 
power of Communism; 

It thoroughly pleases Latin-America—a fact which is 
highly significant for the United States’ hopes for inter- 
American solidarity; 

It keeps American Roman Catholics in line, whereas they 
had been showing a tendency towards the extreme right of 
late under the stimulus of pro-Nazi Father Coughlin and 
others 

It is a mistake, of course, to over-interpret and emphasise 
such an outwardly simple step as the President’s liaison with 
the Vatican. But this is a policy in sequence. For long 
months Mr. Roosevelt has been warming his contacts with 
the Holy See, and of late he has been thinking more and 
more of a peace programme. Now both operations have 
been joined. 

There is no sign that the President, in co-operatioa with 
the Vatican, is likely to press for a peace inimical to the 
Allies. He is, by every indication, still as firm in his moral 
support of Britain and France as ever, and the latest move 
caanot but be helpful to Finland. He is in all probability 


Washington 


not contemplating an immediate and sensational peace move 
but preparing a long-range basis for a peace-offensive. 

Perhaps some explanation should be given of an odd 
phrase at the beginning of this article: the reference to 
the venturesomeness in American politics of closer official 
relations with the Vatican. The point is that large sections 
of Protestant opinion, in a nation where party political lines 
on religion were sharply drawn as recently as 1928, are dis- 
tinctly opposed to official recognition of the Vatican as a 
politicai entity. Clergymen of various faiths have already 
come forward to object to the appointment of an Ambassa- 
dor as the President’s personal representative at the Vatican. 
In desultory fashion prior to 1867, the United States main- 
tained some sort of representation to the Holy See. But in 
that year Congress refused to appropriate funds for an 
envoy, and none has been maintained since. The issues of 
Anglo-Irish religious politics have been transplanted to the 
United States. A prime factor in defeating Alfred E. Smith 
for the Presidency in 1928 was the fact that he was a 
prominent Roman Catholic layman, and no member of that 
faith has yet occupied the White House. The anti-Catholic 
Ku Klux Klan, with its hooded knights and its fiery crosses, 
rode by night as recently as the mid-twenties. 

Thus, in joining hands with the Vatican, President Roose- 
velt ran the risk of offending the intensely Protestant South, 
although by the same token he may have pleased much of 
the industrial North. Since the South is almost unshakeably 
loyal in allegiance to the President’s Democratic party. and 
the North has been wavering of late, Mr. Roosevelt’s net 
result may be gain. 

However, all the signs continue to point against a third 
term for the President, and that means among other things 
that he must hasten with his peace plans. The first dead- 
line, of course, is the possible outbreak of intense fighting 
in the spring. The second, as-far as the chance of Ameri- 
can mediation is concerned, is the campaign and election of 
And the third is President Roosevelt’s prob- 
Between 


the autumn 
able retirement to private life in January, 1941. 
now and every one of these deadlines, he may be counted 
on to do everything in his power to assist peace 
negotiations. 

Meanwhile, the successes of the British arms at sea and 
the Finnish arms on land have taken some of the dis- 
illusionment and cynicism out of American public opinion. 
The emotional unneutrality of the people of the United 
States is constantly revealed, never more than when they 
followed the thrilling sea battle of Punta del Este. The 
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dogged qualities of British seamanship were thoroughly 
appreciated here, and the suicide of the ‘Graf Spee’s’ 
captain was taken as a symbol of the victory-or-death 
philosophy of Herr Hitler. The incident, it is felt, may be 
a bit prophetic of the whole desperate Nazi gamble. 
American aid for Finland is being intensively organised. 
There is, first of all, the $10,000,000 R.F.C. loan. Next 
comes the refund of Finnish debt payments. These two 
sources of funds, while not officially expendable for war 
supplies, free other Finnish deposits here. Then comes 
relief money, which is also an indirect aid to the prosecution 
of the war, and is being poured out generously both by the 
American Red Cross and under a separate organisation 
headed by Herbert Hoover. Mr. Hoover’s emergence is the 
best proof of the fundamental change toward the European 
conflict brought about by the Finnish war. The former 
President kept in critical seclusion throughout the summer 
and autumn, occasionally describing the war as just another 
chapter in the endless battles of European power politics. 
He refused an appeal from Mr. Roosevelt to become 
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“ general manager” of relief work, because he 
estimated that such activities would inevitably line him 
with the New Deal brand of “ neutrality.” 

But the Finnish war brought Mr. Hoover out of retire. 
ment. Not only were his humanitarian instincts aroused: 
his political intuition told him he could no longer mainyi, 
isolation. He chose the most popular possible ground, drey 
up his own staff, and is running an effective relief organiy. 
tion which besides helping Finns also keeps Republicans frog 
being convicted as hard-hearted quasi-Fascists. 

Congress is back with us, and the President has submit 
a conservative budget. The New Deal is in cold story 
because this is election year and venturesome governmeny 
experiments are in disfavour. The Presidential sweepstake 
are as confused as ever, though with the third term receding 
and Vice-President Garner’s entry into a Democratic fic 
already invaded by Paul V. McNutt, it appears that th 
Democrats will need a “compromise” nominee. In thy 
case the prospects of Cordell Hull are improved, for hk 
would be an excellent compromise. 


WIMSEY PAPERS—X 


By DOROTHY L 


SAYERS 


[Being extracts from the war-time letters and papers of the Wimsey family] 


Mr. Ingleby, Copy-writer in Pym’s Publicity, Ltd., to Mr. 
Hankin, Head of the Copy Department in that establishment. 


3.1.40. 13 PEMMICAN RoAD, WIMBLEDON. 
Dear Mr. HANKIN, 

I greatly appreciate the kindness of your letter, but I'm 
afraid I can’t change my mind. The fact is, I have developed 
a conscience of a sort. After all these years in advertising, 
I'm pretty hard-boiled, but to my own surprise I find 
there’s still a vulnerable spot in me. 

I’m quite well aware that business has to be carried on, 
and that it can’t be carried on without advertisement. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t much mind—never have minded— 
the sort of direct lying we put out. It’s labelled “ adver- 
tisement,” and if the public believe everything we tell them, 
they have been warned. And they have got some sort of 
check on it. If we say somebody’s soap is made only of the 
purest ingredients, and neglect to add that one of the 
ingredients is the purest pumice, the “discerning house- 
wife ” has a chance to discover the facts and has only herself 
to thank if she goes on buying the stuff after the first spoilt 
pair of sheets. 

What I can’t stomach is the indirect lying in the daily 
Press. It’s always a pretty bad joke, but in war-time it gets 
beyond a joke. All this righteous indignation poured out 
in the name of the Gallant Troops or the Great British 
People whenever there’s a hint of Government interference 
with the sacred rights of Branded Goods! I daresay the 
public ought to keep their eyes skinned. Anybody con- 
fronted with a leaderful of wrath about the pooling of This 
and That has only to turn over the pages of his favourite 
organ and see how many thousand pounds’ worth of adver- 
tising it carries for Branded This and Proprietary That, and 
discount the righteous wrath accordingly. Possibly I am a 
scrupulous fool. But I don’t think it’s scruple so much as 
sheer damned irritation. 

It’s not that I don’t believe in a free Press. It would be a 
bad thing if even that kind of criticism were censored away. 
I shouldn’t mind if I were equally free to say to the umpteen 
millions of readers all over the country, “ That’s all right, 
but do remember that papers have to please their adver- 
tisers.” But no paper is going to make its columns free to 
letters of that sort, and I hate being made to feel helpless. 

If only one could get a platform, one could say to these 
poor goops, “ Do realise that, in the end, you can be the 
masters! Policy depends on advertising, but advertising 


depends in the long run on circulation. If enough of you 
stop taking a paper, its advertising revenue will fall off and 
its space-rates drop. A consumers’ strike will bring am 
commercial body to heel.” But they wouldn’t do it, becaus 
they want the football news or the racing news or th 
fashions, so they swallow the pill of policy with the sugar 
The public is fair game, very likely—but, nevertheless— 

This is a queer line for me to take, isn’t it? “ Ingleby) 
always so cynical.” That’s why I write what you are goo 
enough to call “convincing copy.” But I’ve suddenly gor 
a distaste for the game. I’m a coward, too. I don’t propos 
—you needn’t imagine it for a moment—to give up my tim 
and energies to enlightening the public mind. I’ve managed 
to wangle an Army job, and I’m clearing out, washing my 
hands, behaving exactly like Pontius Pilate and all the other 
respectable people who let crimes go on because it’s tw 
much trouble to try and stop them. So my cynicism holds 
good, you see. 

You’ve always been very kind to me, and I have a lot to 
thank you for, so I thought I'd prefer to tell you the truth, 
for once. I’m not taking a self-righteous line about th 
people who stick to the job. I admire those who put their 
shoulders to the wheel, even when the waggon has stuck fast 
in the midden. I’ve no right to the luxury of being 
fastidious. I despise myself for not having the guts either 
to shove or to take a spade to the midden. I’m the worst 
sort of Laodicean, and propose to spew myself out with th 
least possible delay. 

The gist of all this rigmarole is that I can’t see my wa! 
to withdraw my resignation, and have written to that effec 
to Mr. Pym—putting it on the ground of “ National Ser- 
vice,” God forgive me! Please accept my assurance that 
nothing could be less heroic than my conduct, and believe 
me,—Very gratefully yours, C. INGLEBY. 


Harriet, Lady Peter Wimsey, to Mr. Paul Delagardie, 
in London. 

1§.1.40. TALBOyS, 
DeaR UNCLE PAUuL, GREAT PAGForD, HERTS. 

Your amusing letter came just in time to put me in a good 
temper and prevent me from writing a stinker to Helen, 
which would only have aroused family prejudice and done 
the Ministry of Instruction and Morale no good at all. I'll 
sent her a postcard, and make my complaint to your sym- 
pathetic ear instead. 

It was only a trifle, really. For the last four months | 
have been badgering H. for speakers for our W.R.I., and 
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nothing but evasive promises. Now the M.I.M. want 
io send someone down, and Helen is “astonished ” 
pecause I can’t let her have a date before the summer. She 
knows perfectly well that we have to get our lists out early 
_she had plenty of experience of that kind of thing at 
Duke’s Denver. But because she is in an official position, 
she pretends to be “ astonished.” 

The rulers of this country seem to live in a perpetual 
sate of “ astonishment.” They are “astonished” that any- 
podv should think the German propaganda needs answering 
—surely the spirit of the people is too good to allow them 
to listen to what the Germans say. (It jolly well needs to 
be good—you can depress the boldest spirit by neglect and 
indifference, and it’s not fair to leave the common man to de- 
fend his bit of the moral front without leaders or weapons.) 
The P.M. is reported to be “astonished” at the “ strong 
reaction” among the people and in the Press over the 
Belisha business. But obviously the people are going to get 
a bit of a jolt when the War Office swaps horses in mid- 
battle, so to speak, without any warning or preparation ; and 
obviously the Press, who have been suffering from headline- 
starvation for weeks, are going to smack their lips over the 
feast--so why be “ astonished ”? 

When the Russo-German Pact was signed, the Govern- 
ment proclaimed themselves not only “astonished,” but 
“astounded ” and “ thunderstruck.” If they were, they’d 
no business to be, since any intelligent person who could 
read had had the probability of something of that kind 
dinned into his mind for months and years. Governments 
ought to be able to read, and they ought to know how people 
are going to react to things. If they are “ astonished,” then 
it simply means that they don’t know how the people of this 
country are thinking and feeling—which is the one thing 
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that a representative government must know, or what is it 
there for? I’m quite sure Queen Elizabeth and Queen Vic- 
toria didn’t spend their time being “ astonished” by their 
subjects’ feelings—they knew; and Ministers and Parlia- 
ments ought to know, too—they’re paid to know it. If 


novelists weren’t better psychologists than politicians 
appear to be, they might whistle for their royalties. And 
yet writers are supposed to be a dreamy, unpractical lot! 
But one can’t blame the politicians too much. The people 
put them where they are, under the impression.that “ prac- 
tical men” are the sort to get things done. As a nation 
we don’t trust the men of imagination and don’t put them in 
power, so we've really only ourselves to thank when our 
leaders are “ astonished” at every glimpse of the obvious. 

And it’s true that the “ imaginatives ” tend to hold aloof 
from public affairs. They feel it’s their job to show and to 
teach, and leave the rest of the world to do the organising ; 
but it looks as though, without imagination, you can’t even 
organise things properly. And all the time there’s this per- 
petual fight against stupidity, and the commercial mind 
that battens on stupidity. Trying to get people to see 
and act with imagination is like trying to hack one’s way 
through a jungle with a penknife. But if you give up trying 
—well, there’s Germany to look at. Even the low-brows 
ought to realise by now that a country that allows its intel- 
lectuals to be rendered completely impotent is not a very 
edifying spectacle. 

So much for that—and now read me your little lecture on 
“la raison” and the superiority of the French attitude to 
life. I quite agree it’s time we went back to learning from 
the French. They are our Allies, and we shared their civi- 
lisation for a good many centuries! 


(The remainder of the letter deals with family affairs.) 


AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


By FRANCIS GOWER 


ORE than four months have passed since the staff of this 

company moved into the two country houses, three 
miles apart and twenty-five miles from its old home in the 
City, and we are still trying to adapt ourselves to the strange 
new ways of working, sleeping and finding amusement. But 
we have evolved a modus vivendi. Let us look at each house 
in turn. 

The first is a large Georgian mansion, standing in a hun- 
dred acres of park. Eighty clerical workers here dispose 
themselves five in a bedroom, sit by day at their desks in the 
library, the dining-hall and the drawing-room (all incon- 
gruously hung with ancestral portraits and filled with busts 
in alabaster, marble and bronze) and try to think up some- 
thing original to do, or somewhere to go, during the long 
dark evenings. Most are young, but—except the typists— 
married and parted by evacuation from their wives. (They 
go home at week-ends.) 

This small, isolated community sees none but the most 
vicarious aspects of the war. There is a social life, of course; 
but such factors as prejudice, repression and an enforced 
narrowness of both space and outlook combine in rendering 
it hard to tell where work ends and play begins. Social and 
official existences are inextricably bound up. Bureaucracy 
exhales from the desks, the files, the typewriters even, when, 
at our weekly dances, they are stuffed to one side or when 
they confront a giggling crowd hurriedly fulfilling them- 
selves at progressive ping-pong ; and in an office all men, as 
everyone knows, are unequal. 

But this persists despite real democratic effort: the best 
of us have to share a bedroom and stand in a queue for food 
which we convey to unappointed places at a common dining- 
table. Liberty is lost not so much by rule (though many 
tules there are and have to be) as by gentle and insidious 
implication. Nothing pays, in this place, like tact. But even 


this can be overdone; and the directors would, I think, 
welcome a little initiative and a display of character by 
individuals who are far too servile and ingratiating. This 
is proved by the obvious conflict between vanity and modesty 
in these great men, producing in them attitudes at once 
patronising and hail-fellow-well-met, which are probably as 
distasteful to them as they are paradoxical to others. 

Clearly—though I doubt if they are fully aware of this— 
these directors have a tremendous power, like the Nazis and 
the owners of certain factories in this country, to mould 
their staff's ideas. Quite unconsciously, this power is 
wielded from time to time when we witness colour films of 
the company’s industrial plant and of life in the British 
overseas possession where it happens to be. The films have 
been shot purely for amusement on a ciné camera by one of 
the staff who is now home on leave. One need not, of course, 
attend these shows. In fact, there is little else to do; every- 
one else goes ; and it is not easy, or tactful, to avoid being 
victimised by the mild form of mass hysteria which makes 
one applaud the appearance on the screen of a director or 
one of his family. And though these may be admirable 
people in a number of ways, they are even less worthy of 
such adulation than is, for instance, the National Socialist 
State. 

Of creative leisure in the Georgian house there is not the 
faintest sign. Work is often continued unofficially from five 
o’clock until dinner-time and even afterwards, not because 
there is any to do, but out of boredom, or habit, or a desire 
to impress. Outside entertainments are restricted through 
darkness and distance to people with cars and petrol, and 
through lack of the will for anything else, to the pub and 
the cinema. Inside the house, few people read ; nobody 
plays cards or round games ; all, save none, play table-tennis 
with a frenzy and perpetuation that are frightening. For 
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the rest, four months in this place have seen the small change 
of sexual gossip inexorably swell to monstrous proportions 
until it now changes hands in the clearing-house of the soul. 
Truly, here, are the resources of the human spirit on a war 
footing. 

What contrast is the other, and smaller, house! Here we 
have half a dozen engineers and some twenty draughtsfhen, 
again young and nearly all married. This house, which none 
of the real giants of the company ever enters, is in charge 
of a senior engineer, a man of tact, imagination and charm ; 
and in less than a week he, and others, had foreseen the 
long, dreary winter evenings. But we saw, also, unlimited 
opportunity for development ; for we had all lived in London 
or its suburbs for all our lives—cooped up alone, with few 
friends, a good deal of urban despair, and no civic sense at 
all. We had been cogs in a machine that was going no one 
knew whither. This was our chance. We had our own 
community here ; we were a world, a universe apart. 

We held meetings and formed committees: for discus- 
sions, the library, sports, A.R.P. work. Everyone had some- 
thing of his own choice to do. Even the office-boy found 
himself appointed assistant secretary of the shove-ha’penny 
section, and very important, a man of purpose and respon- 
sibility, at that. Nor is anyone slow to fulfil, in the most 
enthusiastic way, the functons of his office. In September 
the tennis organiser aroused, in people who had never played 
before, a passion for tennis. We have a team of footballers, 
Keen as a north-east wind. Nearly everyone reads a good 
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deal. When, on an evening a week, we debate some ing. 
ligent subject all but two or three of us attend, ang the 
majority not only speak but are obliged by an over-zealo, 
chairman to leave their seats and march several paces to, 
rostrum in order to do so. Periodically a member of i 
staff is prevailed upon to read a paper or, preferably, deliv 
a lecture. We follow, but are quickly able to forge: 
about, the course of the war and its implications. With sy 
diverse outlets few of us, in the nature of things, can Suffe; 
from inhibitions; there are hardly any squabbles and everyoy 
is, I believe, about as happy as it is given to one to be jy 
these days. 

Obviously, the problem of evacuation and the individy 
is a large and many-sided one. I have touched, very briefy. 
on a particular case. It is equally clear that from the dy 
effect produced by this case—an effect which seems to & 
caused by little except the relative absence, in the smallz 
house, of prejudice and privilege—it is hard to draw a cop. 
clusion. The industrial efficiency of the staff has, I think 
been unimpaired in both cases; happiness, in both; 
narrower and a wider field, has probably increased. But wp 
me the most important thing of all is that human being 
have been raised by an experiment, good or evil, out of th 
endless and hopeless monotony of dull lives to a point wher 
their destinies, if they will only know and grasp it, lie onc 
more in their own hands. The narrow and viewless road 
has come at last to a fork ; the choice is theirs ; they can 
branch off, or continue. 








THREE SCORE AND TEN 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


LD age is the “ Front Line” of life, moving into No- 

man’s Land. No-man’s Land is covered with mist. 
Beyond it is Eternity. As we have moved forward the 
tumult that now lies behind us has died down. The sounds 
grow less and less. It is almost silence. There is an in- 
creasing feeling of isolation, of being alone. We seem so 
far apart. Here and there one falls, silently, and lies a 
little bundle on the ground that the rolling mist is burying. 
Can we not keep nearer? It’s hard to see one another. Can 
you hear me? Call tome. Iam alone. This must be near 
the end. 

I was born seventy years ago, in Victorian England at its 
most Victorian, far away now, dated by the French Empire, 
still glittering, and Mr. Dickens writing his latest book on 
the edge of the grave while I thought out my first on the 
edge of my cradle, and, in America, dated by people driving 
golden spikes on Pacific railroads. 

Moving pictures love to give nowadays “ cavalcades ” of 
events, to mark the flight of time. Each of us carries his 
own. Mine shows, as its opening, the sea beaches of the 
Isle of Wight then turn on Portchester village and its 
Roman castic . . . Queen Victoria going past in a train, 
in the dark, putting her head out of the window (her eight 


heads out of eight windows Now shift to an Atlantic 
sailing-steamer (type of 1876), with people emigrating to 
Canada then a Canadian farm lost up near Lake Sim- 


coe for six years . put in bears, though there weren't 
any . boarding-school scenes at Upper Canada College 
the real old rough stuff . University, cap and gown 
days, old style, put a long beard on the president, show 
fourteen boarding-houses at four-fifty a week . . . school 
teaching—ten years—run it fast—I want to forget it 
then make the film Chicago University with its saloons of 
forty years ago, a raw place, nowhere to smoke . and 
then settle the film down to McGill University, and run it 
round and round as slowly as you like for thirty-six sessions 
—college calling in the autumn, students and co-eds and 
Rah, Rah, all starting afresh, year after year . . . college in 


the snow, the February classroom, hush! don’t wake them, 


it’s a lecture on archaeology . . . all of it again and again 
. college years, one after the other . throw in, a 
interludes, journeys to England . . . a lecture trip round 
the Empire . . . put in Colombo, Ceylon, for atmosphere 
then more college years . then loud music and the 
Great War with the college campus all at drill, the boys of 
yesterday turned to men then the war over, lecture trips 
to the U.S. . . . pictures of Iowa State University ... 
Ladies’ Fortnightly Clubs . . . about forty of them... 
then back to the McGill campus . retirement . . . a 
honorary degree (“this venerable scholar”) . and then 
unexpectedly the war again and the Black Watch back on 
the McGill campus . . . such is my picture, the cavalcade 
all the way down from the clouds of the morning, to the 
mists of the evening. 

That is how life goes. The child says “ When I ama 
big boy "—but what is that? The boy says “ When I grow 
up ’—and then, grown up,—‘ When I get married.” But 
to be married, once done and over, what is that again? The 
man says “ When | can retire °—and then, when retirement 
comes, he looks backs over the path traversed, a cold wind 
sweeps over the fading landscape and he feels somehow 
that he has missed it all. For the reality of life, we leam 
too late, is in the living tissue of it from day to day, not in 
the expectation of better, nor in the fear of worse. Those 
two things, to be always looking ahead, and to worry ove! 
things that haven’t yet happened and very likely won't 
happen—those take the very essence out of life. If only 
one could live each moment to the full, in a present, intense 
with its own absorption, even if as transitory and evanescent 
as Einstein’s “here” and “now.” It is strange how we 
cry out in our collective human mind against this restless 
thinking, and clamour for time to stand still—longing for 4 
land where it is always afternoon, or for a book or verses 
underneath a bough, where we may let the world 
pass on. 

But perhaps it is this worry, this restlessness, that keeps 
us on our necessary path of effort and endeavour. Most of 
us who look back from old age have at least a comfortable 
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feeling that we have “ got away with it.” At least we kept 
out of gaol, out of the asylum, and out of the poorhouse. 
Yet one still needs to be careful. Even “ grand old men” 
get fooled sometimes. But at any rate we don’t want to 
sart over again ; no, thank you, it’s too hard. When I look 
back to long evenings of study in boarding-house bedrooms, 
night after night, one’s head sinking at times over the 
dictionary I wonder how I did it. 

And schooldays—at Upper Canada College, anno domini 
182. Could I stand that now? If some one asked me to 
eat “supper” at six, and then go and study next day’s 
lessons, in silence in the long study from seven to nine- 
thirty, how would that be? A school waiter brought round 
glasses of water on a tray at half-past eight, and if I had 
asked for whiskey and soda could I have had it? I could 
not. Yet I admit there was the fun of putting a bent pin 
—vyou know how, two turns in it—on the seat where the 
study master sat. And if I were to try that now at Convo- 
cation they wouldn’t understand it. Youth is youth, and 
age is age. 

On the world of youth old age can only gaze with admira- 
tion. As people grow old all youth looks beautiful to them. 
The plainest girls are pretty with nature’s charm. The 
dullest duds are at least young. But age cannot share it. 
Age must sit alone. The very respect that young people 
feel for the old, or at least for the established, the respect- 
able, those “ illusions ” of which I spoke, make social unity 
impossible. An old man may think himself a “hell of a 
feller” inside, but his outside won't justify it. He must 
keep to his corner, or go “ ga-ga,” despised of youth and 
age alike. 

And, anyway, to put it frankly, old men are tiresome 
company. They can’t listen. I notice it round my club. 
We founded it thirty years ago, and the survivors are all 
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there, thirty years older than they were thirty years ago, 
and some even more, yes, much more. Can they listen? 
No, not even to me. And when they start to tell a story 
they ramble on and on—and you. know the story anyway, 
because it’s the one you told them yesterday. Young 
people when they talk together have to be snappy and butt 
in and out of conversation as they get a chance. But once 
old men are given rope, you have to pay it out to them like 
a cable. To my mind the only tolerable old men are the 
ones—you notice lots of them when you look for them— 
who have had a stroke—not a bad one, or a tragic one, but 
just one good flap as a warning. They get quiet and docile. 
When I want to tell a story I pick out an old man who’s 
had a stroke, or even two. 

The path through life I have outlined from youth to age 
you may trace for yourself by the varying way in which 
strangers address you. You begin as “little man,” and 
then “little boy,” because a little man is littler than a little 
boy ; then “sonny,” and then “my boy,” and after that 
“young man,” and presently the interlocutor is younger 
than yourself and says “Say, mister.” I can still recall 
the thrill of pride I felt when a Pullman porter first called 
me “doctor,” and when another one raised me up to 
“judge,” and the terrible shock it was when a taxi-man 
swung open his door and said “ step right in, dad.” It was 
hard to bear when a newspaper reporter spoke of me as 
the “old gentleman” and said I was very simply dressed. 
He was a liar ; those were my best things. It was a worse 
shock when a newspaper last autumn called me a septua- 
genarian—another cowardly lie, as I was only sixty-nine and 
seven-twelfths. Presently I shal! be introduced as “ this 
venerable old gentleman,” and the axe will fall when they 
raise me to “grand old man.” That means on our con- 
tinent anyone with snow-white hair who has kept out of gaol 
till eighty. That’s the last and worst they can do to you. 


“ 


FIRST AID AND ITS SCOPE 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


URING the last eighteen months many thousands of 

people all over the country have been studying first aid 
manuals, attending lectures and practices; and probably most 
of them have been successful in obtaining first aid certifi- 
cates. What they have learned will always be useful to them, 
and indeed it would be all to the good if every household 
contained at least one member who had some knowledge of 
first aid and home nursing. But the great majority of the 
recent recruits to the movement have doubtless been 
primarily preparing themselves to deal with possible war 
casualties. They are attached, in some capacity or other, to 
first aid posts ; and it is probable that not a few of them are 
doubtful of their own capacities and their abilities to re- 
member, if they should be put to an actual test, all that they 
have so carefully been taught 

It might perhaps be useful, therefore, briefly to consider 
the scope of first aid posts and treatment—in so far as these 
can be envisaged before the event—in a real emergency. 
Firstly, there are a number of what may be termed private, 
or factory, or office first aid posts ; and these are intended to 
give first aid treatment to any who may be injured in a 
particular building. At most of these posts there will not be 
a doctor in attendance, and casualties needing further medical 
attention, but not obviously severe enough for immediate 
removal to hospital, will probably be taken to the nearest 
public first aid post. 

At all these public first aid posts one or more doctors will 
normally be present ; and here minor cases requiring medical 
help will receive it and thence go, or be escorted, home. 
People who have been more severely injured will normally 
be collected and taken by bearer parties or mobile ambulance 
units from private or office first aid posts, houses, streets, or 
Wherever they may have been hurt, direct to the nearest 





hospital. They will not normally be taken to public first 
aid posts, although it may well be that some apparently 
minor cases, who have been taken there, may prove to be 
more serious ; and these, at the doctors’ discretion, will also 
be transferred to hospital. 

Such is the general plan, though it may no doubt have to 
be modified according to local conditions and circumstances. 
And all that need be said here about actual first aid posts, of 
whatever category—since they should all long ago have been 
adequately equipped—is that they should always be warm. 
Most persons coming to them will, to some slight extent at 
any rate, probably be suffering from shock ; and a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees is not too high for a first aid post. A 
temperature lower than 65 degrees should be avoided if 
possible. 


As regards first aid workers, it may be comforting to 
remember that they will find their work easier in actual 
practice than when dealing with dummy cases and imaginary 
lecture-room or competition conditions. They will find that 
what is to be done will largely dictate itself, and that ninety 
per cent. of first aid is really no more than educated common 
sense. In the last resort all repairing of wounds and injuries 
is done, and as a rule very well done, by nature. The first- 
aider’s object is to see that the obstacles to the 
eventual cure are removed as quickly as possible. Haemorr- 
hage must, of course, be suitably checked at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. When actually confronted by it pressure 
points, so hard to memorise, will, as most first-aiders will 
discover, be much easier to find 


grosser 


Obstructions to breathing of whatever kind must be re- 
moved from the patient or the patient from them. They will 
generally be obvious. Immobility of broken and wounded 
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limbs must be obtained by the best means available. None 
of these things will be found half as difficult as the imagina- 
tion sometimes suggests. Nobody expects first-aiders to be 
skilled physicians or surgeons. Nor should they attempt to 
be. First aid dressings should be kept to a minimum ; and 
indeed this is true of all first aid treatment prior to a case 
being seen by a doctor. As a general rule the less first aid 
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treatment there has been the better. That is not to detrag 
from its immense value or the value of all that has be, 
learned from the very ably planned manuals now comm) 
used. But all this learning will fall into its place much my, 
naturally and effectively than many first-aiders suppose wh 
they are surrounded with the actually injured and using the 
own common sense. 





NURSES 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


E were talking about a friend who, recovering from 
an operation in hospital, had become engaged to his 
Nurse. 

Mr. Mangan removed his pipe. “I know quite a few 
lads,” said he, “a sizable number, in fact, that married 
hospital Nurses.” He did not sound the “h.” “ My private 
opinion is that the Nurses married them. 


“ Most of the hospital Nurses that came under my survey 
were good-looking, but in a cold and frosty fashion. As a 
type, they have good colouring, nice natural teeth, Greek 
noses, and a tendency to morbid cleanliness. 

“One friend of mine who married a Nurse was a junior 
bank-clerk, with a healthy appetite for drink and gambling. 
He was about twenty-two years old, and had no cares in 
the world other than those involved in the gratification of 
his appetites, when he encountered and married his Nurse. 
After exactly nine years of married life”—Mr. Mangan’s 
tone deepened impressively—“ he became manager of the 
bank in a small country town, where he found himself 
refusing overdrafts to persuasive men with nicotine-stained 
moustaches and an aroma of alcohol. He was the pillar 
and ground of truth in the local church, he never said 
anything coarser than ‘Come, come,’ he never smoked, 
he never drank anything stronger than cocoa, and was never 
seen within an Irish mile of a racecourse, leave alone a 
betting-shop. When I add that his wife had two chins, was 
coldly handsome, terribly efficient, and bore him eleven 
handsome, healthy-looking boys and girls, you will accuse 
me of painting the lily or gilding the pill, or whatever it 
‘ss one does—I tend to forget my classics. ' 

“ Another friend of mine who wed a Nurse was a pro- 
fessional boxer. He wooed and won her in hospital, where 
he lay unconscious for over a week after an encounter with 
a blacksmith who appeared to be ignorant of the Queens- 
berry rules. My friend informed me that he had no memory 
of proposing to the girl, but when he woke up and was 
fit to leave the hospital his Nurse accompanied him, and 
she never left his side for any appreciable length of time 
afterwards. She persuaded him that boxing was not only 
sinful but precarious, and under her guidance he went in 
for the dairying business, and, after a few years, attained 
to great riches. Like my friend the banker, he is very 
devout, wears a T.T. medal, and has not made above a 
dozen appearances at the local petty sessions in connexion 
with an alleged deficiency of vital fats in the milk he sells. 

“Yet another friend was more persistent—the master of 
his fate, you might say, if not exactly the captain of his soul. 
He wooed his Nurse on the sands at Brighton in the year 
1908, and at the Chine, or whatever it is, at Bournemouth 
in the year 1909. He kissed her at Kilkee in 1910, and 
finally placed the padlock of love on her finger at Ballyvary 
the year after. 

“Practically the whole of his single life he spent in 
bookies’ shops ; I never knew him to be without a racing 

form-book ; and the words of his mouth were of horses, fur- 
longs past the post, and even money on the field. He swore 
pretty well, too, was addicted to beer and whiskey, and not 
only smoked but chewed tobacco. Delightful company when 
sober, but at other times belligerent, he was apt to wear 
dingy-looking, cream-coloured flannel shirts with collars that 


did not fit, and neglected to clean his nails. His religion 
observances were intermittent, and in inverse ratio, or why. 
ever it is—I forget my mathematics—in inverse ratio to th 
number of rats occasionally visible to him, but to no one dy. 
upon his quilt. 

“When his Nurse at last consented to wed him, he dj. 
appeared. It was not so much matrimony as hibernatic, 
When he emerged some ten years afterwards, he wa 
accompanied by a beaming wife with a face like the setting 
sun, and eight fat, smiling children. He wore a discree 
dark tweed suit, a hard hat of nonconformist pattern, ani 
carried an umbrella. He collects at our church nowadays 
and his voice was heard last Sunday loudly exploring th 
easier parts of Adeste. 

“IT was sorry to see the man in this condition, and waited 
for him after service. He was pleasant enough, but omitted 
to introduce me to his wife, who walked rather frigidly m 
the other side of the path with her offspring. We discussed 
old times, and he spoke of beer and bets and pretty girk 
with an air of detached, benign interest, as if we were talking 
about carly Florentine art. 

“Now the above instances,” said Mr. Mangan, making 
a curious circular gesture with the stem of his pipe, “ the 
above instances point all one way, indicating a tendency to 
joylessness—as most men understand it—to parsimony, t 
respectability: in fact, to the sort of improvement we may 
reluctantly admire but cannot like. Let me give you on 
final example of a man who wed a Nurse and was improved 
the other way. 

“The man, whom I will call the Major, was the meanest 
single man I ever met. He led a very careful life, never 
drank or betted on horses, or did anything to make him feel 
a fool the morning after. He saved up every penny he could. 
I must have given him about a ton of tobacco in my time 
to fill his pipe, for he always left his pouch at home, and 
God alone knows how many times I paid his car-fare. No 
one was ever in his house, and he used to darn his own 
socks, and be for ever hunting for his spectacles. 

“As a natural result of all this careful living, he found 
himself in hospital round about his fiftieth year, suffering 
from some obscure but painful form of anaemia. His Nurse, 
so he told me afterwards, whispered to him in the dark 
about a blazing fire, slippers on the fender, a white cat 
on a black rug, buttons on his linen, egg-flip with a small 
whiskey in it, warm sands in the summer, kisses under the 
moon, and other joys undreamt of in his philosophy. 

“He is normal now,” said Mr. Mangan, “and quite 
human. In fact, he borrowed seven-and-six from me three 
weeks ago, and I had all my work cut out to prevent him 
paying me back ten shillings under the influence of alcohol 
and generous emotion. 


“Tt would therefore appear,” Mr. Mangan concluded, his 
voice once more taking on its deepest oracular tone, “ that 
Nurses have more than their share of virtue, more 
than their share of persuasion, more than their share of 
good looks, and more than their share of good luck. Or— 
and this is perhaps more plausible—it may be that the 
teaching and the experience they get in continuous proximity 
to death endows them with some peculiar, invisible charm 
for the conversion, if not the happiness, of erring man.” 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was a boy I used to be cursed by my masters 

for what they called my “ inveterate habit of defacing 
books.” I remember that at my private school I would cover 
the margins of my Fabulae Faciles with spirited illustrations 
of the Defence of Ladysmith or the Battle of Colenso. I pos- 
sess to this day an edition of the Odes and Epodes in which, 
opposite “Vixi puellis nuper idoneus,” there is a really in- 
sulting drawing of Horatius Flaccus in his later middle age. 
Since then, I have abandoned illustration and have confined 
my defacements to underlining such passages as arouse my 
admiration or resentment and to making a personal index 
on the fly-leaf at the end. This practice I have found to be 
immensely useful. It enables me with speed to find the 
references for which I am seeking. And even when I casually 
pick up some forgotten book, my eye is readily caught by 
these annotations. 

. . * * 

Clearing cut a book-case yesterday, I came across a copy 
of Emanuel Berl’s Mort de la Pensée Bourgeoise, and as 1 
turned the pages my attention was arrested by two passages 
which I had heavily underlined. The first was as follows: 
“TI believe that the gravest malady which afflicts contem- 
porary thought is lack of courage, not lack of universality.” 
The second was as follows: “There remains something 
which we intellectuals can do in this modern world. We can 
defend Man.” Is it true that the modern intellectual is 
treacherous to his calling, and do we really lack the courage 
to defend those humane values in which we were trained 
and in which we believe? It is not, I think, that we lack 
courage, since most intellectuals would be prepared to fight, 
to the point of martyrdom, against any dictatorial suppression 
of free thought. It is rather that we lack lucidity. We do 
not realise with sufficient clarity that our standards of 
thought and conduct are being threatened, not so much by 
any suppression from above, as by a slow infiltration of dis- 
belief and ridicule from below. Our enemies, in fact, are 
not the old regiments of rigid conservatism, but the new 
hordes of half-educated progressives. We must acquire the 
intelligence and the energy to save ourselves from those 
whom we believed to be our friends. 

* . * * 

It may be that we must now pay the penalty for having 
for so many generations allowed our educational system to 
remain stratified in social layers, and that we have only our- 
selves to blame if the half-educated and the inexpert seek, 
by various forms of derision, to ease the pangs of inferiority 
aroused in them by the specialist or the humanist. Yet what 
a misfortune it is for any community when intellectual super- 
jority is identified by the masses with class differences, or 
when certain standards of behaviour, which should and 
might have become national standards, are derided as the 
monopoly and symbol of a privileged caste. No such 
jealousy existed in pre-Nazi Germany or exists in modern 
France. There was no uneasy envy of the Berlin Technical 
High School or of the Ecole Normale. Such slogans as 
“high-brow ” or “old school tie” have no meaning for the 
continentals, who have been brought up to believe that 
ability is always estimable and that mental sloth can never 
be a reputable defect. Yet we, in our muddled tolerance, 
have welcomed such subversive slogans into our own camp, 
not realising that they detract from eminence, discourage 
effort and sap authority. 

* * * * 

We are apt, in this island, to believe that nothing can be 
dangerous which makes us smile. There is, for instance, that 
facile and meaningless phrase “ The Oxford Accent.” Were 
this expression only used to deride a particular intonation ex- 
pressive of social superiority, were it confined to the 
Dundreary drawl, then I should welcome it as calculated to 


drive from our language a particularly offensive affectation. 
But the point is that it is not so confined. It is applied to 
the educated accent as such. The B.B.C. announcers, for 
instance, seem to me to speak excellent standard English, 
nor do I detect in their soothing inflexions the slightest 
desire either to humiliate or to pose. Yet the very fact that they 
pronounce our language in an educated manner arouses feel- 
ings of disquiet (disguised as merriment), among those who 
do not possess this accent. The Scots, I am glad to feel, 
suffer from no such inhibitions; it is only the half-educated 
English who become annoyed. 
* 7 * * 


There is that other phrase, “ high-brow,” by which the 
indolent seek to escape the effort of appreciating difficult 
things. The defenders of this infantile phrase contend that 
it applies only to certain forms of pedantry and does not 
apply to the more serious attainments of human genius. 
This is not true. Many thousands of young men and women 
have found in this phrase an excuse for ignoring these attain- 
ments, and for relapsing, without the slightest qualm of intel- 
lectual conscience, into the effortless enjoyment of unim- 
portant things. I do not mean by this that average people 
should pretend to enjoy works of art, literature or music 
which are beyond their understanding. All I contend is that 
the unscrupulous use of this phrase tends to diminish respect 
for the higher levels of human thought and imagination. 


* 7 * o 


I pass to a third, and from the social point of view even 
more damaging, slogan, namely “ The Old School Tie.” I 
admit that there exists a type of person who has never in 
after life been able to recapture the sense of importance which 
he enjoyed when at school, and that these types wander like 
ghosts through the cloisters of their old school days being 
no more than a burden to the earth. Yet it is not in derision 
of the perpetual “old boy” that the phrase is used today. 
It is used to deride those standards of conduct which are 
associated with the word “ gentleman.” There is no reason 
to suppose that these standards are not admired and prac- 
tised by the whole nation ; yet if, by the thoughtless or mali- 
cious employment of this phrase, these virtues become either 
obscured or vilified, or identified with a particular class, 
then indeed the whole nation will suffer serious loss. We are 
not a clever people ; we are not specially industrious or un- 
selfish ; but we have evolved certain codes of behaviour 
which other nations have been unable to evolve in the same 
quality or to the same degree. I should regret it if the in- 
genuity of the music-hall comedian were to shake our 
confidence in the validity of these important values. 

* * * * 


And then there is that amusing, indecorous, rollicking, 
but unfair word “ Blimp.” Here again, it is not the word 
itself, but the expansion which has been given to it which 
may become a danger. People are tempted to transfer this 
word to any person over a certain age who wields authority. 
It may prove a valuable weapon against pompousness and 
stagnation. But it becomes dangerous when used indis- 
criminately to deride experience. The careless use of these 
tempting slogans falsifies, not merely our sense of proportion, 
but our actual focus. I cannot but feel, for instance, that it 
was the intrusion of such slogans which prevented so large 
a section of the Press and public from taking a more con- 
sidered view of the resignation of Mr. Hore-Belisha. The 
House of Commons, on Tuesday (having had more time to 
think about it) was more judicious. The sense of proportion, 
the accuracy of focus were recovered. Yet in the meantime 
much harm had been occasioned to public confidence by 
intemperate assumptions, and judgements based upon a 
distortion of the facts 
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MUSIC 


An Appeal for the L.P.O. 


IN the interval of the concert at Queen’s Hall on Sunday 
afternoon Sir Thomas Beecham made one of those provocative 
appeals for public support which, by their nicely calculated 
mixture of flattery and insult, ensure that, at any rate, the 
cause for which he is pleading will be talked about. The un- 
fortunate thing is that a tendency to exaggerate, which is an 
artist’s privilege, and an indiscreet habit of pulling the legs 
of his hearers are apt, in conjunction with the past misfor- 
tunes for which he was by no means always responsible, to 
produce a certain effect of levity. Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
tongue does less than justice to the sincerity of his aims for 
which his sacrifice of the rest he was ordered and his action in 
forgoing fees are sufficient guarantee. He cannot resist a rapier- 
thrust of wit, even if it is going to wound the friend whose 
help he is asking. Of course, it would be much less fun for 
us all, and much less fun for him, if he couched his appeals 
in the earnest terms of the average speaker in the Week’s Good 
Cause on Sunday nights. But they do get the money, while 
the tear is in the eve. 

I hope Sir Thomas Beecham—or rather the orchestra for 
whom he was appealing—will get their £10,000. It is not a 
large sum in a world accustomed to think in terms of 
millions. But just because we are spending six millions— 
or is it seven?—a day, it is going to be difficult to raise, 
even if there were not the competition of causes that at the 
moment seem more urgent and more worthy. How can 
we subscribe to an orchestra for our own pleasure before 
we have done something towards saving a Finn from frost- 
bite, a Pole from starvation, or our own men from lack of this 
or that—not to mention all the normal claims upon charity 
which do not grow less in war-time? And then there is the 
urge to save money rather than to spend. 

Yet though it may be for our own pleasure that we save 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, it will not be a wholly 
selfish act. An orchestra is not just an expensive luxury that 
you may buy in a shop, it is an aggregation of human beings 
with livings to earn and children to feed. If they are thrown 
out of the work for which they have been expensively trained, 
the members of an orchestra are likely to become unemploy- 
able; they are certain to suffer severely, and, if their un- 
employment is of long duration they may easily lose the skill 
that earns them their place in a great orchestra. 

Nor do I imagine that this is an instance to which the 
argument in favour of saving applies. For that argument 
holds where the thing bought has to be imported from abroad, 
or is scarce, and, therefore, liable to become dearer if the 
demand for it is not reduced. But here we should spend in 
order that others may have money to save instead of becoming 
the objects of charity or a burden to the State. 

Of course, the totalitarian argument might be that an 
orchestra is of no practical use at this time, that it contr- 
butes nothing towards our war effort. To which the logical 
conclusion would surely be that the whole lot should be 
marched down to the Tower with Sir Thomas Beecham at 
their head and be liquidated like a lot of Russian generals. 
For even in Germany, where they seem to carry utilitarian 
principles unpleasantly far, I imagine that they have not yet 
entirely destroyed their orchestras—I believe they can be 
heard on the wireless, though I generally get a blatant military 
band—for all that they had, before the war started, driven all 
but one or two of their finest musicians out of the country. 

But if, as we believe, we are fighting this war to preserve 
the decencies of life and the things of the mind from destruc- 
tion by the ruthless powers of evil, surely the arts must be 
included among the things that we wish to save. It is not un- 
important, therefore, even amid the greater anxieties and 
stresses of this time, to spare a thought for the future of the 
fine orchestra that Sir Thomas Beecham has created, and for 
the men of whom it is composed. I have criticised it recently 
in this column, as in duty bound, for not being quite as good 
as it was before its recent reconstitution. But while it remains 
in being, there is always the possibility of regaining its 
previous excellence. Once it is disbanded, it will cost far 
to reassemble, even if it is possible to do so 
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THE CINEMA 


* The Light that Failed.”’ 
At Warner’s. 

THESE two pictures succeed admirably in what they attempt 
to jerk the waiting tear out of its duct. Human nature x 
seldom more incomprehensible than in its sympathies; pa 
which is supposed to enlarge them has left us, after all these 
centuries, reading with casual interest of the casualties in 3 
wrecked train, or passing over a street accident altogethe 
(“no news today”), though both are within range of oy 
experience. But tell a story about a great artist who receives 
a spear slash in the Sudan, and a long time later goes bling 
just after painting the picture of his career—a picture whig 
he doesn’t know has been spoiled with turpentine by his 
angry model, and who later, when he does learn the truth, 
goes out, blind as he is, to the Sudan, hits on his old news. 
paper friends and an English square at the moment of attack 
and dies happily and quickly with a bullet in the right place 
—tell a somewhat unusual anecdote of that kind, an anecdote 
which can hardly appeal to the personal experience of anyone 
in the audience, and you will have every tenth man and 
woman weeping in the dark. Take, too, the subject of The 
Old Maid—churned out, it may be noted, by the late Edith 
Wharton at a time when she must have forgotten the lesson 
of the Master: you wouldn’t say that story either was likely 
to happen twice on the same planet. A younger sister (Bette 
Davis) loves the man her sister (Miriam Hopkins) has jilted: 
he goes off to the Civil War and is killed, leaving her 
pregnant: so in order to hide her child she opens a home 
for war orphans. But she becomes engaged to his sister’ 
brother-in-law (the whole story reads like the table of for- 
bidden degrees), and her sister learns of the child: she stops 
the marriage on the wedding day, pretending that sister Davis 
has consumption. Then her own husband dies, and for rather 
inadequate reasons sister Davis comes to share her home, 
and it isn’t long before her child is calling sister Hopkins 
Mummie and sister Davis Auntie. Then we skip the years 
and find sister Davis a typical old maid, disliked by her 
child, who finds her harsh and unsympathetic (this is to hide 
the awful truth from her), and it all ends with the daughter's 
marriage and a farewell kiss to poor auntie at the instigation 
of kind mummie. This story will undoubtedly prove a 
winner: in a world of bombed towns tears fall with delirious 
ease over this rather improbable life of an old maid. 

Kipling’s novel has been reproduced with great fidelity, and 
the period is admirably caught, with Norfolk jackets and 
Sargent hats and gentlemen’s rooms: even the pictures painted 
by Ilelder are period—big action canvases in the style of the 
Illustrated London News, and we can well imagine the master- 
piece, Melancholia, as the Academy picture of the year. This 
is intelligent—it is easier to sympathise with a popular artist 
we can believe in than in a great unlikely genius. Ronald 
Colman’s Helder is agreeable, but his voice has a way of 
breaking into insincerity, of giving up the ghost of acting 
altogether (perhaps the Kipling dialogue is too much for him, 
admirable coloured stuff though it is), and he is sometimes 
acted right off the set by Walter Huston as his friend 
Torpenhow and by Ida Lupino, with her lovely barmaid 
features, as the vicious little cockney model. Newspapermen 
will feel envious at this picture of correspondents who really 
went to Khartoum with Kitchener, or to Kandahar with 
Roberts, instead of watching endless football matches and 
E.N.S.A. entertainments behind the lines. 

Great actresses choose odd mediums, and perhaps Miss 
Davis is a great actress—she seemed so in her early pop-eyed 
appearances, all nerves and nastiness (you remember Of 
Human Bondage). Wer performance in The Old Maid 3s 
of extraordinary virtuosity—as the young girl, and the secret 
mother, and the harsh prim middle-aged woman with het 
tiny lines and her talcum. It is like a manual of acting for 
beginners in three lessons, but beside Miss Lupino’s vivid 
outbreak it has the dryness of a textbook. The whole picture 
is very lavish and competent, with a New World moral outlook 
which is summed wonderfully up in a phrase addressed by 
sister Hopkins to sister Davis: “If Tina is to be made happy 
must be made unassailable, financially and 
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THE EDITOR 


as brief as is reasonably possible. Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be 


THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT 


Sir,—There are some grounds for a conscientious objection to 
fighting in any war which, although I do not myself think 
them valid, certainly deserve respect, but one ground is 
continually given which it is to me amazing that anyone who 
reflects for five minutes can suppose to have the slightest value 
as an argument. Mr. H. R. Williamson, in his letter to you 
published in your number of January 12th, actually seems to 
make it the sole ground. “Conscientious objection to war,” 
he says, “rests finally on the commandment ‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’” 

If you take the “ Fundamentalist” view of the Old Testa- 
ment, then the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” was 
really written by the finger of God, with the other nine com- 
mandments, upon tables of stone. But then all the rest of 
the Old Testament, which forms the context of the Ten 
Commandments, was dictated by God, and this makes it plain 
that God was far from disapproving of all killing. He is 
shown very often countenancing and helping, even command- 
ing and leading, the wars waged by Israel. He commands, on 
occasion, the slaughter of whole tribes, and the prophet 
Samuel, acting as God’s minister, “hacks in pieces” the 
king of the Amalekites “ before the Lord.” When Phinehas 
found a man of Israel consorting with a Midianite woman, he 
took a javelin and “thrust both of them through, the man 
of Israel and the woman through her belly ” (Numbers xxv. 8). 
God expresses signal approbation of his action. Now when 
a Modernist is confronted with these passages, he says, “ Yes, 
of course, much in the Old Testament is on a lower level of 
religious apprehension ; we need not suppose that when God 
is described as approving of the action of Phinehas, the char- 
acter of God, as we know it now, is revealed.” Thus it is 
open to a Mcdernist to hold that the killing of man by man 
is always displeasing to God, and he can dismiss the passages 
in the Old Testament in which God approves of killing as, to 
that extent, untrue. 


But a Fundamentalist cannot possibly take that line. 
All these ‘assages, he holds, were dictated by God 
Himself, and are of as unquestionable authority as_ the 


Ten Commandments. For him the Sixth Commandment can- 
not mean that God disapproves of all killing, but only of un- 
authorised killing, what we call “ murder ” (As a matter of fact, 
the Hebrew word does mean “ murder,” not killing in general ; 
a quite different word is used for the killing of men in battle). 
On the other hand, the Modernist, with his view of the Old 
Testament, cannot accept as historical the story of the giving 
of the law. The prohibitions in the Ten Commandments 
have for him Divine authority only in so far as the religious 
and ethical ideas at which Israel had arrived when the story 
was written have been confirmed in the subsequent experi- 
ence of Israel and of the Christian society. If the Modernist 
happens also to be a pacifist, he will hold that the killing 
of man by man is always displeasing to God, but he will not 
be able to base this belief upon an acceptance of the Ten 
Commandments as literally written or promulgated by God. 
The argument, therefore, that Christians must not kill in 
war because one of the Ten Commandments says “ Thou 
shalt not kill,” implies that you take a Fundamentalist view of 
a particular passage in the Old Testament, and a Modernist 
view of the rest of the Old Testament. The absurdity of 
this should be fairly obvious.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. Epwyn BEVAN. 


JOHN HOWARD 


Sir,—A hundred and fifty years ago, on January 20th, 1790, 
John Howard died in Russia on active service for humanity. 
He was 64 years old and had gone to the Crimea because the 
Russo-Turkish War offered an opportunity of studying in 
hilitary hospitals the metheds of combating plague and camp 
fever, which he believed to be allied to gaol fever. He caught 
the fatal illness himself and was buried near the village of 
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Stepanovka, Cherson. He was given an “almost royal 
funeral”; the peasants have preserved his memory in legend 
and folk-song, and on his grave are the words, in Russian and 
Latin, “John Howard: Whosoever thou art thou art stand- 
ing at the tomb of thy friend.” 

Howard made his first contact with the prison system when 
he became High Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1772. He en- 
nobled that office as no other holder has done by taking 
seriously its responsibility for the county’s prisoners, and his 
first visit of inspection of Bedford Gaol embarked him at the 
age of 46 on his life work. He visited every single prison 
and Bridewell in England and Wales twice or three times 
before publishing his book, The State of the Prisons. He 
observed penetratingly and minutely, weighed the prison 
rations, measured the rooms, recorded methodically and accu- 
rately and gave his countrymen a complete and damning pic- 
ture of the injustice, corruption, inefficiency and misery of the 
filthy promiscuous eighteenth-century English gaol. He gal- 
vanised officials and legislators to action by the presentation 
of accurate information. He gave them new ideas and new 
standards for prison treatment by visiting and studying the 
gaols of other countries—France, Flanders, Holland, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Russia, Switzerland, Austria, Poland, Turkey, 
Italy, Portugal and Spain. Nor did the case of prisoners of 
war escape him, for he visited French and American prisoners 
at Winchester, Plymouth, Gosport and Pembroke. 

Howard himself said he was only “the plodder, collecting 
materials for men of genius to make use of.” By that same 
token he was the pioneer of all penal reform, and, indeed, of 
all modern social reform, in so far as it is based on a careful, 
honest collection, publication and recognition of facts. But 
it was a faith in God and man which drove Howard to his 
task. In his own words, “We are required to imitate our 
Gracious Heavenly Parent, who is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil... . And as to criminality, it is possible that a man 
who has often shuddered at hearing the account of a murder 
may, on a sudden temptation, commit that very crime. Let 
him that thinks he standeth take heed lest he fall, and com- 
miserate those that are fallen.” 

Howard died just before Europe was plunged into a 
quarter of a century of war and reaction. The reforms which 
he had outlined and Parliament had ordained were shelved, 
but it was Howard who had taught a later generation how to 
carry on his work.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

CiceLey M. Craven, Honorary Secretary. 

The Howard League for Penal Reform, 

89 Attimore Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





LET HITLER JUDGE HITLER 
Sir,—Opinion is sharply divided as to the effectiveness of 
Nazi propaganda in this country, and what retaliation, if any, 
should be taken. It is the old controversy of Free Trade v. 
Protection—of opinion, in this case, instead of commerce. But 
I think one important point is often overlooked by those 
who quite naturally feel that our foreign news bulletins should 
promptly out-Goebbels Goebbels. 

For the moment the Nazis are taking as much trouble to 
make the Propaganda Wall as impregnable to truth as the 
Siegfried Line to other forms of foreign invasion. Moreover, 
unhampered by scruples of any sort, they have the initiative 
here as in more material frightfulness. 

But though it seems impossible to reach the German 
people with the truth about this war, there is no subterfuge 
on earth that can blind them to the fact that Hitler has pre- 
judged his present actions in no uncertain terms. When he 
began the decivilisation of Germany he gave them Mein 
Kampf as their bible and himself as their Messiah. Its 
“divine revelation” was that Hitler would stand as the 
supreme deliverer of the world from the dire threat of de- 
struction by Bolshevism. Its “splendid ideal” was to be the 
reunion of all Germans in a Great Germany, unpolluted by 
the inclusion of any racial impurities. What can his followers 
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be making of his subsequent actions? What can history say 
of a Crusade that has turned upon itself? 

Here is his own verdict upon himself in Mein Kampf: 
“If the Fiihrer doesn’t believe any more what he says his 
defence becomes empty and insignificant and vulgar in its 
means. When he himself is no more prepared to stand for 
his political revelations (one doesn’t die for something one 
doesn’t believe), his claims to his followers become bigger and 
more impudent, until he ceases to be a Fiihrer and becomes 
a simple politician whose only principle is a complete lack of 
principles combined with an insolent obtrusiveness and a 
shameless mendacity.” 

Could any foreign condemnation be more certain? 

The history of diplomacy shows Germans as never under- 
standing any but German mentality. British scruples in war 
and propaganda are only mistaken for weakness. To have 
effect, then, counter-propaganda would have to be in the 
complete Goebbels tradition. But Goebbels has assured us, 
through his renegade English mouthpiece that all Germans 
stand solidly behind their Fiihrer in this war. (How he can 
possibly know, when the slightest breath of criticism is stifled 
before it can shape itself into words, is beyond conception.) 
Anyway, it is hardly possible that counter-abuse from a long- 
misrepresented enemy could avail if, in fact, Hitler’s indict- 
ment of himself has really failed to impress the minds of the 
slaves of the Third Reich.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Lynchmere, Sussex F. D. MERRALLS. 


THE UNIVERSITY LABOUR FEDERATION 


Sir,—Opinions among your readers may differ as to the 
taste of “ Janus’s” reference to the anti-war vote of the Uni- 
versity Labour Federation’s conference. But I hope all of 
your readers will agree with me in protesting against the 
scarcely veiled threat contained in an anonymous letter which 
you printed last week—that students who engage in political 
activities (though presumably only those opposed to the 
Government) should have their college and State endowments 
withdrawn. 

Such political victimisation was, I thought, characteristic 
of the Hitlerism against which we claim to be fighting. There 
are already disturbing signs of a desire to introduce such 
methods into England, as they have already appeared in 
France. This casting out of devils by Beelzebub is, I sup- 
pose, what causes the scepticism of the U.L.F. about the 
democratic character of Mr. Chamberlain’s war. Freedom is, 
indeed, in peril if academic grants are to be subject to a 
politica! test.—Yours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER HILL. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Sirn—As a member of the University Labour Federation for 
the last three and a half years, for half that time an active 
member of the Oxford City Labour party, and for the last 
half a member of the Communist party, as a delegate to the 
U.L.F. Conference at Liverpool, I would like to answer 
certain untruths in the letter you published last week from 
an anonymous “University Lecturer.” The Communist 
students in the universities finance their own activities entirely, 
and, in addition, subscribe considerable sums to the local and 
national working-class movement. It may be surprising that 
Communist and other students prefer to spend what spare 
money they have on socialist propaganda rather than on sherry 
parties and hunting, but it is not yet a crime. 

Communist and Socialist students have, like all other 
students, to take their exams. Any financial grants they may 
receive are dependent on their getting good degrees. The 
suggestion of your correspondent that we are full-time politi- 
cal agents is ridiculous. It might interest him to know, for 
example, that six out of the eleven first-class degrees in 
modern greats (philosophy, politics and economics), last sum- 
mer were given to active members of the “Communist” 
U.L.F. Four first-class degrees were gained by members of 
my college last summer—all by active members of the U.L.F. 
I do not think this is due to any Socialist or Communist bias 
in Oxford examiners! 

Your correspondent stated that “it is iniquitous that college 
and State endowments should be available to support profes- 
sional political propagandists.” Such a state of mind is 


alarming ; it threatens the future of democratic education and 
academic freedom. What is the use of conquering Nazism if 
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in the process our universities are to be modelled on Fascig 
lines, with political, not academic, tests for entrance? We 
cannot pretend to fight for freedom unless we preserve the 
right publicly to “subscribe to such perverted distortions of 
the truth” (presumably Marxist). If the State, and even 
University, authorities are to be empowered to make ¢& 
cathedra pronouncements as to the truth in academic matters 
—your correspondent implies he desires this—we will have 
reached the totalitarian state of education we are supposed to 
be fighting to avoid. 

The political point of view adopted by the U.L.F. at its 
last conference is no more pro-German than pro-English; jt 
is pro-working class. It closely corresponds to the present 
policy of the American Student Union expressed in the 
sentence, “ Hitler and Chamberlain made this war ; the peoples 
must end it.” 

It is alarming that your columns should be incapable of 
dealing with the U.L.F. conference save abusively. Since our 
membership has increased by 1,000 in the last year, and we 
have sold a pamphlet on India produced by our members 
to one in every five English students, since the U.L.F. policy 
includes a great deal of considerable importance for the future 
of English universities, I would have thought that if your 
columns treated of the U.L.F. at all they might have contained 
an authoritative statement as to the history and policy of the 
U.L.F. This would prevent ignorance masquerading under 
anonymity. The U.L.F. headquarters in London would be 
only too willing to provide you with particulars, I am sure, 
The Communist party would be equally willing to inform you 
as to the activities of its members in the universities.—I am, 
yours, LIONEL Munsy. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


THE REST OF OUR LIVES 


S1r,—As a regular reader of The Spectator for many years, 
I wish to express my entire agreement with the timely article 
which appeared in the issue of January sth, under the head- 
ing “ The Rest of Our Lives.” So far from having a depressing 
effect, its publication should appeal to the sound common 
sense and will of the British people. They desire to hear, 
without fear, about the sacrifices they must expect, and are 
ready to pay the price for standing up against such a wrong 
as this war. The irreparable wastage of lives, material, 
securities, and income—entailed by vast military operations— 
are only too obviously appalling, and must inevitably im- 
poverish every subject of the belligerent nations. Let us 
fully realise that we must prepare to face a new order, and 
to make the best economic use of what may remain to us of 
our resources when the conflict is over—which means for 
“the rest of our lives.” The medicine is bitterly unpleasant, 
of course, but surely the article in question is not at fault for 
pointing out how we are all likely to be affected by the 
consequences of the war.—Yours faithfully, 


Cogans, Piltdown, Sussex. W. WINDHAM. 


S1r,—I shouid like to associate myself with the views expressed 
in the article “The Rest of Our Lives,” which appeared in 
your issue of January 5th. 

In assuming that its conclusions are based upon the 
Government’s estimate of the duration of the war, I feel 
that the writer of this article has given us a fair and reason- 
able picture of the situation with which we are likely to be 
faced. The burden of taxation must necessarily continue at 4 
high level for many years, not only to meet the interest 
on our enormous national debt, but also to satisfy the very 
considerable sums required for our ever-growing social 
services. 

That, as a consequence of these heavy calls upon income, 
there will be further, and probably more marked, progress 
in levelling up the standard of living of all classes of society 
must, I think, be taken for granted. 

It would be false optimism to shut our eyes to facts such 
as these, which seem to be forcing themselves upon our notice, 
but is it in keeping with our traditions to become pessimistic 
over the realisation of such changes, which, on the basis of 
past experience, are likely to follow an orderly process of 
evolution?—Yours faithfully, J. W. ALston. 

Oakhampton, Eastbury Avenue, Northwood, Middlesex. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S SPEECH 


Srr.—I am firmly convinced that all of us should study care- 
fully the Prime Minister’s speech in order to realise what may 
lie ahead. 

By his plea for a widespread sacrifice of trade he would 
seem to disregard the aftermath of such a policy: whereas 
countries which, in spite of paramount difficulties, succeed in 
preserving their overseas markets will be the powerful ones 
when the present conflict is ended. 

To maintain the war machine at incessant top speed, 
sacrificing all else in the process, compelling an extensive 
change-over from one occupation to another and increasing 
wages so freely, will precipitate far-reaching post-war crises 
with distress and unemployment. 

A glance backwards to the years succeeding the Peace 
Treaty should act as a consistent warning to everyone. For 
instance, in 1920, the quartern loaf cost 1s. 4d., butter 3s. 4d. 
per Ib., sugar 1s. per lb. and eggs 9d. each. Further, in the 
depression of 1929, although millions of people were in dire 
distress, huge quantities of fish and coffee were deliberately 
and repeatedly dumped into the sea: this was aimed at 
restricting supplies, and thereby maintaining economic prices. 
These are but a very few of the sequelae to 1914-18, when 
everything was destruction, without due regard to the years 
that were to follow. 

The Prime Minister stated the desire of the Allies to be 
for a “social, human, just Christian settlement.” It would 
materially promote such an ideal were our War Aims clearly 
defined without further delay. Such a step is all the more 
advisable because Herr Hitler continues incessantly to instil 
into the German people the belief that any yielding on their 
part would inevitably result in another “ Versailles.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. MENZIES CAMPBELL. 

14 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 


AIR-RAIDS AND FRACTURES 


Sir,—The after-treatment of fractures is summed up in the 
word Rehabilitation, and I write as an orthopaedic surgeon to 
endorse the wise words of Mr. Robert Hyde (January 12th, 
p. 37), and to emphasise the need for rehabilitation in our 
hospitals 

lhe older methods of treatment did nothing to stop swell- 
ing of a broken limb, and it was usual to watch this occur for 
two or three days and then spend weeks or months rubbing 
it away and persuading stiff joints to resume normal working. 
Modern methods often necessitate the immediate enclosure 
of a limb in a plaster of Paris case, which diminishes the 
amount of swelling but makes massage impossible. Fixation 
of joints must be countered by insistence on full exercise of 
neighbouring joints and a return to full function of the limb 
at the earliest possible moment. This does not mean wait- 
ing ull the plaster comes off in six weeks, but beginning 
within a day or two of the accident. The 
commonest of the arm and leg fractures thus treated permit 
a return to certain occupations within two or three days, and 
that means full weight-bearing on the broken leg and maxi- 
mal use of the hand and fingers without crutch or sling. 

Rehabilitation is the name applied to the methods of getting 
the patient back to full working capacity in the shortest 
possible time, and this should be an important department of 
every fracture clinic. 

Complete segregation of all fractures in separate hospitals 
is an ideal ihat is impossible if 70 per cent. of all wounds are 
limb injuries. Some of the specialised fractures will no doubt 
be thus segregated, and it is to be hoped that the remainder 
will be nursed in separate wards in whatever hospital they 
may find themselves, but continuity of treatment and ade- 
quate facilities for rehabilitation should be provided in 
addition 


sometimes 


Until the war broke out I was in charge of a Fracture 
Clinic which was, I believe, the first in London to start a 
special Rehabilitation Department, and Sir Malcolm Dele- 
vingue and his committee saw it at work. We evolved our 
own apparatus and soon learned how much can be done with 
a few pounds. A rowing machine, a resistance bicycle and a 
dart board formed the nucleus, and most of the other gadgets 
were cither made by the hospital works department or pro- 
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vided by the kindness of volunteer helpers, who saw what was 
required and either made it or found the materials themselves. 

It is an advantage to a civilian if he can have treatment that 
has an obvious bearing on his employment, and this brings 
us to work and play exercises. It is impossible to give a 
complete list because so much depends on the size of the room 
as well as on the available funds, but a carpenter’s bench 
with a few simple tools, a sewing machine or a mangle, and 
a typewriter or piano, are good examples of the former. 
Heavier work, such as shovelling coal, can be found for the 
labourer, and almost everyone enjoys house painting. The 
play exercises include darts, indoor skittles or bowls and many 
adaptations of the weight and pulley. If space is ample there 
can be a ping-pong table or medicine ball, with their useful 
element of competition. 

Our staff consisted of a nurse who combined the work with 
that of the Fracture Clinic, but my ideal is a retired Naval 
petty officer or football trainer. He should be an enthusiast, 
blessed with that mixture of tact and authority which makes 
a good leader, able to keep the men keen and interested with- 
out the frequent obtrusion of medical supervision. 

This work borders on that of the certified masseuse and 
occupational therapist (we had help from both), but their 
special training is not necessary and the right man (or woman) 
will soon get such a department buzzing with activity. 

Equipment costs £50 or less, and the results in return of 
function and confidence are astonishingly good. 

Little seems to have been done so far in providing the 
emergency hospitals with massage and it is my earnest hope 
that every hospital will have a large Rehabilitation and a 
small Massage department.—Yours, &c., 
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Eric I, Lioyb. 
80 Avenue Road. Regent’s Park, N.W. 8. 


Sir,—In your issue of January 12th Mr. Robert Hyde 
expresses the view that more adequate provision should be 
made for the primary treatment of fractures due to air raids, 
and for the necessary subsequent rehabilitation. His criticism 
of the state of affairs in relation to the treatment of fractures 
is wholly justified It is obvious to many of us who have 
been placed in charge of first-aid posts that the basic principles 
in the treatment of fractures have been almost completely 
ignored by the responsible authority. 

The same criticism holds good for the rest of the casualty 
services. There is likely to be a considerable increase in 
suffering and loss of life if the present system is continued. 
First-aid posts not situated at a hospital where further treat- 
ment of the patient can be carried out with a minimum 
disturbance are not only useless, but constitute a very grave 
danger. 

The ideal system is a very simple one. There must be 
well-trained stretcher parties to which are attached doctors 
used to dealing with accidents in bad light and under difficult 
conditions. These doctors would need only a minimum 
equipment. The reception departments at hospitals would in 
most cases need to be enlarged to take the increased number 
of casualties, since all casualties which require moving by 
stretcher would be sent thereto. The hospitals themselves 
would require additional staff ; these could be recruited from 
the practitioners in the neighbourhood. The additional staff 
so recruited would be trained in some special branch of war 
surgery or resuscitation. 

These are merely the broad principles of the scheme, the 
details of which are available-—Yours faithfully, 

Hendra, Wash Lane, Yardley. ARTHUR BEAUCHAMP. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 


S1r,—Mr. St. John Ervine accuses Mr. Nicolson of in- 
accuracy; but are his own hands clean? 

Referring to private soldiers being ordered out of restau- 
rants by officers, he says that in the last war: 

“Never, during the whole period of my service, did I 
meet anybody who had either suffered this experience or 
heard of it being suffered by any private soldier known to 
him.” 

If this is correct, Mr. Ervine must have put these two 
questions to every single person he met during his period of 
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service ; and one is entitled to infer that so strange an idée fixe 
was based not on a bad dream but on something which had 
actually occurred. 

On the other hand, if he intended to say merely that he 
never heard of it happening while he was a soldier, his argu- 
ment seems to lose its impressiveness, and (to quote Mr. 
Ervine again) “ your readers have a right to know” why they 
are asked to assume that he would have heard of it, if it had 
happened.—Yours faithfully, W. J. C. QUARRELL. 

5 Barton Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine, in his somewhat ill-tempered 
reply to Mr. Harold Nicolson in your last issue, states that 
“never during the whole period of my service (during the 
1914-18 war) did I meet anybody who had either suffered this 
experience or heard of it being suffered by any private soldier 
known to him,” referring to objection being taken to a private 
dining in the presence of an officer. 

My son joined up in the Public School Battalion in 1914. 
During his four days’ Christmas leave he visited his grand- 
parents’ home in Northampton, in which a major was billeted. 
This gentleman took strong objection to having meals with 
him. 

Six months later my son was home for three days’ leave 
while waiting to be gazetted to commissioned rank. Still 
in the uniform of a private, he came with me for a short tour 
in the Chilterns. At an hotel in Gt. Missenden we were 
refused a meal and accommodation for the night because two 
officers were staying there. 

Such incidents were common, and Mr. Ervine must have 
been living in a world of his own apart from reality if he 
never heard of any of them.—yYours truly, 

W. C. JoHNsoN. 

Rookwood, Hempstead Road, Watford. 


, 


S1r,—The correspondence on “ Officers and Privates” recalls 
to my mind a story told me by an old friend and business 
colleague who died some years ago and who, in his youth, was 
in the Artists Rifles. 

They were in camp, I think in the neighbourhood of 
Aldershot, and several of the rank and file were enjoying re- 
freshment in a private room in a local hotel. Amongst them 
was Brandon Thomas, famous as the author of Charley’s 
Aunt. A General entered, hoping to find the room dis- 
engaged, and drew the attention of the Volunteers (as they 
were then called) to the fact that private soldiers were not 
supposed to use the room in question. Brandon Thomas, 
rising to the occasion in characteristic fashion, pointed out 
the wording on the door “Private,” adding that the 
“ General ” room was on the ground floor. 

I recall the story for its own sake and not as a serious 
contribution to the present discussion, about which I can only 
say that I, for one, hope that the present spectacle of officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men enjoying the amenities of 
the same public restaurants may be uninterrupted.—I am, 
yours, &c., LEVERHULME. 

Thornton Manor, Thornton Hough, Wirral, Cheshire. 


WHICH WAR? WHICH COUNTRY ? 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. St. John Ervine’s attack on Mr. 
Harold Nicolson in your last issue, I wonder if he is 
altogether fair to your contributor? 

Unless my memory is at fault, both the major and the 
private of the tale were serving in the “ English ” Army, and so 
Mr. Nicolson was obviously referring to some incident which 
took place before the year 1707; perhaps these two warriors 
were engaged in that very war which your contributor 
“ Strategicus ” has been delightfully depicting for some weeks. 

Neither writer would, I feel certain, expressing as they do 
such exalted views and ideals, be guilty of ignoring a formal 
treaty entered upon by their own country. Their sense of 


justice and fair play would obviously prevent such a thing— 
and, therefore, I should like to ask your correspondent if he 
really thinks it worth while to criticise such ancient legends, 
staged more than two centuries ago.—Yours faithfully, 
Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 


D. C. CUTHBERTSON. 
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OVERRATED WRITERS 


Sir,—I think it a pity that your competition  resyjt, 
last week should jibe at our noblest poet. When I was x 
Oxford we were taught exactly the stuff Mr. M. R. Ridley 
entry repeats—that Paradise Lost was dull, heavy and athe 
silly. Some years later I had to look up that exquisite pas. 
sage, “ Now came still evening on...” I sat down and reaq 
the poem through (it can be read in an evening). I shall neve 
forget the cumulative effect—much like a Brahms’ symphony. 
The infinite variety of cadence and image that only a maste 
musician could create is joined to the astonishing rich pic. 
tures of Eden (surely the description of Eve is one of the 
most glorious in the world), contrasted with the stiffly beauti- 
ful heaven and the flaming hell. But not only the music ang 
the painting ravished me, but I felt that I had been in the 
company of a higher and greater mind than nearly all ou 
poets have—that truly Milton’s prayer had been answered 
and he had been given to sing “of things invisible to mortal 
sight” as no other poet except perhaps Dante. This is not 
to say that my religious beliefs have anything in common 
with Milton’s—but why condemn this magnificence and high 
beauty just because one happens not to be in sympathy with 
the Protestant spirit?—Yours, &c., A. B. V. Drew, 
26 Primrose Gardens, N.W. 3. 








S1r,—When he’s passed the bib-stage, 
In spewing his glib rage 

Mr. Laing must realise 

That we read what we criticise. 


In what Kipling story 

Is glory made gory? 

And in how many does a colonel 
Supply the only kernel? 

“ Sussex” is cheerful, 

Not nostalgic or tearful, 

And Barrack Room Ballads 

Are not of Crimea lads. 


I can’t think of worse 

Style than this verse ; 

But adopt it unhesitating 

As you think it scintillating. 


7 Gainsboro’ Gardens, N.W. 3. GEO. JACKSON. 


FEDERAL UNION 


S1r,—It would not serve any useful purpose to dwell upon the 
offensive air of condescending superiority with which, in your 
last issue, Mr. Harold Nicolson deals with Federal Union, and 
with my own “thoughtless ” contribution to that subject. But 
I feel that a few of his own more thoughtful observations 
require further comment. He reminds us that “ before the 
United States achieved true federation it was found necessary 
to wage an atrocious civil war.” I am more than a little tired 
of hearing of the American Civil War as an argument against 
Federation. That war was at least about something, and 
furthermore settled something, not for a few years, but, s0 
far as we can see, for good. It demonstrated the capacity 
of the Union to survive. In Europe, in the 150 years during 
which the United States have existed, there have been wars 
upon wars, the Napoleonic wars, the Franco-Prussian Wat, 
the Crimean War, the Balkan wars, the Great War, the present 
war... . and how many of them led to a permanently 
valuable settlement? And America herself, in her capacity as 
a single sovereign State, has waged several external wars to 
her one civil war. That civil war may indeed show that 
Federation is no guarantee of permanent peace. But who said 
that it was? It does, by comparison with the rest of the 
world, and with what America herself has done externally, 
show that Federation is the best method mankind has hitherto 
discovered of immensely reducing the risk of inter-State wat. 
No Federal Unionist of my acquaintance claims that Federal 
Union is a panacea, “a single or universal remedy for the 
varied evils of humanity,” and in suggesting that we make 
any such claim Mr. Nicolson is merely talking through his 
hat. In my own book I specifically disavow any such claim. 
What we do claim, on inductive as well as on deductive 
grounds, is that Federal Union is the best known method 
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of tackling a group of evils that result directly from the 
institution of the sovereign State. 

Mr. Nicolson sneers at us because we cannot tell him what 
js going to happen to oil, wool, cotton, and copper under 
Federal Union. I agree that these questions require study, 
put I cannot feel guilty of any levity in having advocated 
Federal Union while having only the vaguest notions of what 
js to happen to such commodities. Those who advocate 
Federal Union do so because they believe that the area of 
effective government needs to be inereased. As soon as 
possible they want it to cover the whole world. They propose 
starting with only some countries in the first place because 
in the near future that is all that seems practicable. But 
setting up a government means creating the machinery for 
tackling such problems as Mr. Nicolson mentions. It means 
the establishment of controls for the management of our 
common concerns. Even where expert knowledge on these 
questions exists there is not at present the political machinery 
which would enable it to be used. Since 1919 plan after plan 
has been produced on a great variety of world economic 
problems: many of them excellent plans with any amount of 
expert backing and research behind them. Think of the 
gloomy account of wasted opportunities in Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Recovery! The last twenty years make it abundantly clear 
that we cannot got on any longer without setting up organs 
of effective international government. It is ludicrous to 
suggest that before advocating any such idea, one should have 
determined in advance what the decisions of that government 
wili_ be. 

Mr. Nicolson objects to the fact that in my Penguin Special 
The Case for Federal Union, “ many most relevant questions 
are dismissed as ‘mere matters of detail’ or ‘ doctrinaire.’” 
The book was not intended to be a detailed plan for the 
reconstitution of the world. For that it would have had to be 
not one Penguin but fifty. Nor have I the expert knowledge 
required for such a task. It had the humbler object of helping 
to prepare public opinion for the need for such plans. The 
present political organisation of the world is not only tragic, 
it is silly. And until people realise how silly it is they will 
not wish to change it. Nor, I think, do people like Mr. 
Nicolson, who have lived much amidst the pomp and circum- 
stance of existing institutions, realise how silly it all is, and 
how it has come to exasperate beyond endurance many 
humbler people like myself who have none of the background 
that makes political and diplomatic goings-on seem dignified 
and important, who want to get on with their lives, and to 
whom the existing sovereign State, save for those internal 
activities that would be performed even under a world-wide 
federal organisation, has come to seem a confounded and 
unmitigated nuisance.—Yours, &c., W. B. Curry. 

The School, Dartington Hall, Totnes, S. Devon. 


LYNCHINGS IN 1939 


Sir,—I send you the following information concerning lynch- 
ings for the year 1939. I find, according to the reports 
compiled in the Department of Records and Research, that 
there were three persons lynched in 1939. This is three less 
than the number six for the year 1938; five less than the 
number eight for each of the years 1937 and 1936; and 17 
less than the number twenty for the year 1935. Two of the 
persons lynched were taken from the hands of the law—one 
from the gaol and the other from an officer of the law outside 
of gaol. 

There were eighteen reports of instances in which officers 
of the law prevented lyrchings. All of these instances re- 
ported were in southern States. In all instances the persons 
were removed or the guards augmented, or other precautions 
taken. A total number of twenty-five persons, five white 
men and twenty negro men, were thus saved from the hands 
of mobs. 

Of the persons lynched, two were negroes and one was 
white. The offences charged were: murder, one ; fatal injury 
to boy in automobile accident, one ; altercation with man, one. 

The States in which lynchings occurred, and the number 
in each State, are as follows :—Florida, two ; Mississippi, one. 
—Very truly yours, F. D. PATTERSON (President). 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A New Complexion 

The scenery of England will be a good deal altered by the 
war. More timber is being cut, factories are being ingeniously 
converted into pleasances, a deal of grass (which is the most 
English thing in England next to the hedgerow) has been and 
will be ploughed up, and new crops are to be grown. The 
most beautiful of these is linseed. A field in blossom is like a 
bit of the sky fallen down. We have grown too little in the 
past, perhaps because the emphasis on fibre has made us 
inattentive to the value of the seed. 


Birds in War-time 

British and German phenologists, as they call themselves, 
kept up a correspondence throughout the last war, though this 
corner of science is narrow and perhaps not very prolific. An 
endeavour, so far successful, is being made to keep going a 
peculiarly interesting experiment in the preservation of duck 
on behalf of an international organisation. Teal, widgeon and 
other species of duck have been attracted back to an old haunt 
in Pembrokeshire, the Orielton Decoy, and if funds are not 
maintained one-of the most valuable of our bird research and 
preservation stations will go by the board. The organising 
secretary is Miss Barclay Smith, whose address is the Regent’s 
Park Zoo. The prevention of shooting and other disturbance 
has already begun to bring back the duck to this favourite spot, 
which is playing its part in the international effort to preserve 
these much-persecuted birds. The decoy takes its place beside 
Skokholm and Heligoland as research stations into the migra- 
tion of birds. Pembrokeshire takes a place in the West not 
unlike that of Norfolk in the East. 


Disturbed Migrants 

Geneva is likely to become only less famous for its birds 
than its politicians. The latest meeting there coincided 
with a rare influx of birds from the far North, probably from 
both Finland and Russia. Fortunately one ex-member of 
the secretariat of the League, Major Anthony Buxton, has 
made us very familiar with the birds of Geneva. His entirely 
charming book enables us to understand in some degree the 
eccentricity of the latest immigration, which has some parallel 
in London. Some of the London reservoirs are now almost 
black with coot, which is the most regular and abundant of 
winter visitors to Geneva, but near London the most numerous 
species of duck is the widgeon, while correspondents from 
Geneva seem to suggest that the novelty of the present sea- 
son in Geneva is the arrival of great numbers of mallard. 
It is suggested (by a Times correspondent) that the fighting 
in Finland is the cause of the unusual influx—of heron and 
snipe as well as wild duck. It may be so, but most birds 
(among which heron are not included) are singularly faithful 
to lines of migration and would be unlikely to take a new 
route owing to disturbance in the far North, which they would 
probably leave in any circumstances. As to coot, there is 
much evidence to show that this bird, usually an unwanted 
bird, is greatly on the increase. 


Russian Bees 

Russian men of science, who are among the most ingenious 
researchers into animal psychology, are alleged to have made 
a curious advance in the training of hive bees to a useful 
purpose. If the bee is fed on sugar scented by a particular 
flower it will thereafter seek out that flower though it was 
previously unpopular. It is said that lucerne (which in my 
experience attracts butterflies rather than bees) has produced 
very much more seed where neighbouring bees have been so 
lured into fertilising the flowers. Lubbock’s original experi- 
ments suggest that the sugar should also be appropriately 
tinted. 


War-time Suggestions 
Form a village production group or allotment association. 
Plant plenty of Jerusalem artichokes. They yield heavily 

and will grow anywhere. 

Do not save by omitting to buy and plant fruit trees and 
bushes. 
Destroy wire-worm. 

a quarter of a million to the acre. 

service. 


Newly ploughed grass may conceal 
A heavy roller does much 
W. Beach THoMas. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 19 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. are offered for 
a new fable in the manner of Aesop introducing a cow, a 
whale, or a goose, and furnished with a moral referring 
to Communism, Fascism, or Democracy. Entries show’! not 
exceed 300 words in length 

RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 19. Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, January 26th, 1940. The Ediior reserves the right to 
print, in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold 
the prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. 
Competitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no 
competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON NO. 17 


THE usual prizes were offered for topical poems of not more 
than 16 lines on any event reported or any subject discussed 
in the newspapers during the last few weeks. Competitors 
were left free to essay the serious or the frivolous as they 
pleased. There was a large entry for this competition. Serious 
verse, in which (for the most part) nobility of theme unfortu- 
nately outshone poetic accomplishment by an ample margin, 
was submitted in unexpected floods, the most popular subjects 
being examples of naval gallantry, the military prowess of the 
Finns, War (and Peace) Aims, and the Turkish earthquake. 
In the hour of paper rationing it would, alas, be an offence 
against proportion to print any of the poems upon these 
themes. The less ambitious poems were on the whole more 
rewarding. There was the inevitable small crop of metrical 
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facetiousness about Hitler, Stalin, and conscientious objectors, 
but quite a number of entries were genuinely entertaining. 
The first prize is awarded to Mr. Bernard Denvir for an in- 


genious and pleasant fantasy, and the second is divided 
between “ Billeting Officer” (for whose views the Editor has 
intimated that he will not accept responsibility), and 
“ Midory,” who—apart from Lady Whitson, who sent in a 
poem in memory of Sir Frank Benson—was the only competi- 
tor who submitted serious verse which seemed to possess 
merit. 


First Prize. 

DOCTOR JOHN DONNE CONTEMPLATES 

INTRODUCTION OF RATIONING IN 
SECULAR SONNET. 
When by deceite of Mars’ ill-gotten strife, 
And woeful Machination’s hostyle planne, 
The staies and props of human Life 
Are bare emparcelled out to everie man, 
A horrid wrong is done to Nature’s store, 
For by what Iesuit’s counter plot, 
Is of the vegetable world donated more? 
Of solid milk we get the merest clot. 
Now overturned is the sovraigne rule of State 
And mystik booke-enclosed, emprinted stampes 
Set checks upon our gastronomic fate 
And blacken out th’ Epicurean lamps. 
So may th’ ascetic rule much lauded bee, 
Till, peace returned, the fatted calf we see. 
BERNARD 


THE 
A 


DENVIR. 


Second Prize 
EVACUATION. 
Who turned the village upside down, 
Imported habits from the town, 
That made the country people frown? 
The evacuees 


Whose heads (alas!) were filled with lice 

(It really wasn’t very nice), 

This happened neither once nor twice? 
The evacuees 


Who longed for tinned and “ potted” food, 
Cared not for country fare and good, 
Refused it flatly when they could? 

The evacuees. 


Who stayed a month and then returned, 
Their safety billets gaily spurned 
For fish and chips their spirits yearned)? 
The evacuees. 
BILLETING OFFICER. 
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Second Prize. 
BOMBING IN THE FOREST. 


[It is proposed to build a bombing range in the New Forest,] 


When the cuckoo returns, and the nightingale and the swallow 
—Older than man are the trackless roads they follow, ; 
Roads that man now scours, as a bird of prey— 
Back to the northern sun and the temperate day, 
Trickle of streams, and the breeze and the friendly rain; 
Must they seek in vain for thicket end spray, 
Find no peace on the moor, no rest in the hollow, 
Age old sanctuary broken, and beauty slain? 
Mipory, 


Commended. 

Ww 
I have evacuated al! things 
Even unto a typewriter and the cat. 
I have made—nay, constructed—a “dolly bag” 
Which must be seen to be believed. 
= the army has need of strange comforts, even in the day 

of battle. 


Vv. S. 


I have knitted a worm-like woolly 

Identical at beth ends— 
have sewn a number of garments 

Of varyiag impracticability— 

We remember, with gratitude, that the hall is lent and the tea 
even now in the urn 


The war? We will speak of it later: 
A profound thought has occurred to me, 
How unsuited to all emergencies 
Are all these emergency suits— 
But there is no limit to our activity, our enthusiasm, and alas, 
our ingenuity. 
PHYLLIS PROTHERO, 


DISGUST OF COLONEL BLIMP. 


As Colonel Blimp surveys this war 
With eyeballs popping out, 

He certainly has reason for 
Unphilosophic doubt. 

With leaflets we began the strife, 
And radio backchat: 

The gory work of taking life 
Has been held up for that. 

And now the Colonel’s forced to con 
Another stunt, by Gad! 

The Finns are dropping Bibles on 
The Reds of Leningrad! 

WILLIAM STEWART. 


HAW-HAW’S BRAY. 


Lord Haw-Haw’s accent—we regret— 
Has not been analysed as yet. 
“It’s Manchester,” some experts say ; 
Others—“ He comes from London way.” 
Each Haw-Haw fan hazards a guess, 
And sends suggestions to the Press. 
But, be his accent Lancs. or Cholmondely, 
We all agree he speaks most rolmondely. 
V. T. R. Brown. 


A CALL TO TRUE PATRIOTS. 


Britons! When you get together, 

Never talk about the w r, 

For Berlin hears clear end loud 

Every mention of a cl . . d, 

And Nazi ears are straining 

To hear you say, “It’s r 

So, remember, you don’t know 

Who may hear you talk of sn . w, 

And the whole war may be lost 

By a reference to fr t! 
DouGLtas HAwson. 


FANTASY. 


In London where the lights are low, 
Where even glow-worms dare not glow, 
An exile wandered to and fro— 

The Kaiser strolling vapidly. 


For Adolf sent his Nordic braves 

To Netherlandish water-graves: 

Who once waived Munich lightly waives 
A promise of neutrality. 


The Huns have gained the dykes at last! 
Hark! ho! The Hitler Jugend blast! 
No flying Dutchman flew so fast 

As His Imperial Majesty. 


And so to London he retreats 

And hears of conquests and defeats, 

While Schickelgrueber Klein repeats 
The European tragedy. 
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Books of the Day 


Nationalism and War 


By a study group of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

JHERE was room, certainly, for a comparative study of 
modern nationalism. This book, by a Chatham House group 
ynder the chairmanship of Professor E. H. Carr, contains a 
mass of knowledge, fairly assessed and lucidly analysed; yet it 
js in some respects an unsatisfying, sterile work. 

It begins with a valuable series of sketches of the rise of 
national feeling and national unity in the different countries. 
The sketch-book, being brief, has to be extremely selective ; 
and parts of it, especially the non-European parts, are 
admittedly no more than a sketchy background for the rest 
of the book. 

The European chapters show how the national unity of 
England and France differs from the unity of such countries 
as Italy and Germany, being so long established, so slowly 
grown and deeply rooted, that Englishmen and Frenchmen 
can forget about their nationhood, taking it for granted. The 
importance of Rousseau’s contribution to the idea of the 
nation-State is, of course, emphasised ; and this leads on to a 
summary of the philosophy of nationalism as it emerged in 
nineteenth-century Germany in the writings of Fichte and 
Hegel. Perhaps the authors, in their concern to bring out the 
importance of Hegel, give too little indication of that other 
Germany which Kant and Goethe represent; but the sum- 
mary of Hegel’s nationalism serves well to recall how out- 
standing his contribution has been to the fatal doctrine of 
the unlimited sovereignty of the nation-State. 





Nationalism. 
national Affairs. 


Many readers will feel that the pages on Czecho-Slovakia’s 


claim to nationhood are perfunctory and unfair. Perhaps the 
bias is due to an unexpress 
“realism” of the policy which led up to Munich and its 


regarded by most Indian 


ed desire to justify the so-called 


sequel. The pages on India will be 
nationalists as emphasising excessively the obstacles in the 
way of Indian unity when British rule, and the opposition to 
it, is no longer a unifying force. There is an interesting chapter 
on Russian nationalism, and one about the Jews as a nation. 

In discussing nationalism in the Dominions, the authors 
ask whether an association so loosely knit as the British Com- 
monwealth, and containing so many racial problems, will hold 
together The Dominicns, free now as sovereign States to 
decide whether or not to participate in wars in which Britain 
is engaged, are still much affected by the consequences of 
the foreign policy that is shaped in London ; but they cannot 
adequately share in the contro! of this policy, and cannot 
nowadays even predict its course. It might be expected that 
the authors would draw the inference that the Commonwealth 
is most likely to hold together if its members observe a 
common covenant of peaceful behaviour and fair dealing. 
But that kind of answer is precluded by their extreme pessi- 
mism (derived apparently from their chairman, Professor 
Carr) as regards all collective efforts to prevent aggression and 
to organise an acceptable peaceful order under any such con- 
ditions as we may hope to see in our time. The existing League 
of Nations is briefly, witheringly referred to here in the past 
tense. (In Professor Carr’s book, The Twenty Years Crisis, the 
idea of a better League, as well as world Federation, is 
dismissed as “an elegant superstructure,” far out of reach at 
present.) 

The book asks why nationalism appears in the twentieth 
century as so often menacing, after having been “ regarded 
by most Europeans in the nineteenth century as a desirable 
and progressive phenomenon.” In answer, it points to the 
fact that the State and the nation have become “ popularised ” ; 
Marx’s assertion that “the worker has no country,” which 
had a measure of truth in 1848, has so largely ceased to be 
true nowadays that Marx’s prediction about the dissolution 
of nation-States owing to the rising power of a denationalised 
working-class is being falsified. Moreover, the activity and 
power of Governments have increased enormously, and inter- 
national rivalries have been intensified, especially since the 
War of 1914. This is brought out in a chapter on contem- 
porary European nationalism, and in a very able but heavily 
compressed chapter on nationalism and the economic order. 
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The authors also pose the question—why does nationalism 
“appear to assume a morbid and menacing form in some 
countries and not in others”? Of course, chauvinism is not 
a necessary accompaniment of love of one’s country: but it 
has flared up in country after country, not least in our own, 
when the temptation to aggression has been strong and the 
restraint weak. The authors are so concerned—honourably 
concerned—to avoid national bias and self-righteousness, and 
so impressed by the formidable difficulties of “ peaceful 
change” of the status quo, that they sometimes fall over 
backwards into statements about aggression which Goebbels 
would be happy to exploit as justification for the anarchic 
militancy of Mein Kampf. To demolish card-houses of 
illusion is a service to honest thinking ; and to point out the 
profound hypocrisy that so easily tricks us in passing moral 
judgements on international affairs is a salutary warning. But 
the authors overstate their'case until it has the effect of deso- 
lating cynicism. 

“May not the function of the public conscience be, not to 
influence national policy, but to provide a moral basis for policies 
determined on purely national grounds.’ The best-intenuoned 
of men would find it hard to decide exactly what would be the 

moral course of action for his country, even if the fact that it was 
a national decision did not cause strong emotions to be involved. 
When those emotions are added, the probability becomes over- 
whelming that the ultimate decision will be cast in favour of that 
course of action which conforms to personal or national interests.” 
The authors are so concerned to avoid the “ Utopianism ” 
which Professor Carr derides in his Twenty Years Crisis that 
they allow themselves no hope that statesmen “in the present 
epoch ” will be able to do more than “ diminish the extent 
and frequency” of wars. Indeed, the book endorses by 
implication Professor Carr’s view that international peace is 
really “a special vested interest of predominant Powers,” not 
a general interest at all ; and that, just as the strike is retained 
as a weapon in the industrial field, so war must be retained 
as a legitimate and necessary element in the bargaining process 
called “peaceful change”—at least until a day, probably 
undesirable and certainly far distant, when a mighty authori- 
tarian world State can impose binding decrees on all members 
of the community without their specific assent. It repudiates 
the assumption, too lightly made in more spacious days, that 
there is any “harmony of interests” or of ethic between the 
peoples of “satisfied” and “dissatisfied” States; and 
emphasises the difficulty of obtaining general agreement even 
on the broadest principles. 

“Even so simple a principle as the immorality of aggressive 

wars—which might be expected to act as a certain restraint on 
nationalism—only commands wholehearted assent in those coun- 
tries which are satisfied with the status quo or which are weak 
enough to fear aggression from others. Morcover even if 
aggressive wars are generally condemned, it is possible to represent 
almost any war as having a defensive character.” 
Militant nationalism will never be “ neutralised,” the authors 
contend, through any growth of intellectual conviction that 
national wars are ill-advised or through moral conviction that 
such wars are wrong, but only “through a fundamental 
change in the basis of political organisation, 1.¢e., the trans- 
ference of political power and control of wealth to some kind 
of group other than the nation.” Where, then, the reader will 
ask, shall we find the motive force necessary to achieve this 
“transference of power”? The authors’ answer is a despair- 
ing one. Mere enlargement of existing units, by federation 
or by conquest, would not remove the discords which breed 
chauvinism. “It seems extremely improbable that common 
material interests would ever be strong enough to produce a 
spontaneous popular movement to set up a world-wide State 
above existing States.” And even a world-wide government 
established by a world-conqueror, however impartial and 
wise, would have great difficulty in generating any sense of 
world loyalty, “in the inevitable absence of any external 
opposition.” 

Everyone who is thinking seriously about peace aims should 
study this book and Professor Carr’s companion volume. Very 
many readers will profoundly disagree with the conclusions 
and parts of the analysis. Many will resent as unfair some 
of the expressions of Professor Carr’s smart Foreign Office 
But not many, if they are honest with themselves, will 


“ 


“ 


irony. 


survive the reading without finding that some parts of the 
structure of their thinking about 
been shaken or shot away. 
A powerful constructive answer to the two books is needed. 
W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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Iconoclasm Up To Date 


Dangerous Thoughts. By Lancelot Hogben. (Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts book consists of a series of essays and addresses, most 
of which were composed for special occasions. They deal 
with a considerable variety of subjects ranging from John 
Wilkes, Parliamentarian and Pioneer of Scientific Humanism, 
to Havelock Ellis, and from Race and Prejudice to Marxism 
and the Middle Classes. All are united by the single thread 
of Professor Hogben’s preoccupation with the problem, how 
can society be so organised that the vast increase of potential 
benefit accruing from the advance of science may be made 
available for the amelioration of human life? His answer is, 
by a combination of socialism and what he calls “ scientific 
humanism.” How is this combination to be effected? In 
the last resort by a complete remodelling of our educational 
system. Most of the essays are, accordingly, directed either 
explicitly or implicitly to a criticism of our educational 
methods at schools and universities and in the W.E.A., which 
Professor Hogben censures as a pale reflection of the university 
teaching to which it snobbishly aspires. 

Professor Hogben is extremely iconoclastic; he touches 
nothing from which he does not strip the adornment. He 
is like a little boy left alone in a drawing room, who amuses 
himself by throwing stones at the ornaments on the mantel- 
piece, with the result that throughout the book the reader’s 
ears are deafened by the sound of breaking china. He attacks 
Marxism and the creed of violence which Marxists preach, 
capitalism and parliamentary democracy, both of which, he is 
convinced, are doomed to early extinction, the teaching of 
history, and what he calls genteel Whiggery. 

From all this destruction, what emerges? It is extremely 
difficult to say. Professor Hogben has won fame as a popular 
expositor of technical subjects, and Mathemaiics for the 
Million and Science for the Citizen have been eagerly absorbed 
by millions of citizens. I have not read these books, but 
from their reputation one would presume them to be well 
written and clearly expressed. One would not have deduced 
the fact from the present volume of essays. “The art of 
being interesting,” Professor Hogben writes, “is more im- 
portant than the effort of being clear.” Possibly, possibly 
not! But the reader cannot help wishing that Professor 
Hogben had been willing to put himself to the trouble of 
making the effort. There are too many sentences which I 
have had to read Several times in order to find out what they 
mean, while there are some whose meaning still escapes me. 
Some are vaguely. woolly, others so wittily allusive that their 
point disappears in the allusions. Here is one of each sort 
in immediate juxtaposition. First, the woolly: 

“The retreat” (“from the beehive city of competitive indus- 

trialism . . . into barbarism”) “will continue unless science can 
foster a lively recognition of the positive achievements of civilisa- 
tion by reinstating faith in a future of constructive effort.” 
I call this “ woolly ” because by itself the expression “ con- 
structive effort” means anything or nothing. Whether efforts 
are bad or good depends upon what is aimed at. 
Efforts, then, one wants to know, to achieve what? And how 
can science foster a “lively recognition” of the achievements 
which result from scientific effort? Science gives us wircless, 
but it is not science which fosters the enjoyment of the music 
one hears over the wireless. 

Professor Hogben continues : 

“Tt will not be arrested by old-school-tie Socialists fresh from 
the exploits of the Oxford Unior or by a radical intelligentsia 
whose social culture is a judicious blending of flexions and genu- 
flexions.” 

I have asked a number of people what this means, and they 
are as baffled as I am. 

It may be said that it is unfair to select a sample pair of 
sentences, but it is not unfair if they are typical sentences. 
Moreover, there is another consideration which justifies the 
selection. Professor Hogben is bitterly opposed to education 
which is based upon the culture and civilisation of the Greeks. 
Among much that he censures in the Greeks, he particularly 
objects to their view that knowledge is a good in itself and 
that mathematics, science and philosophy should be pursued 
for their own sakes. He pokes polite fun at Plato’s distinction 
between knowledge of first principles, which is pure and fit 
for gentlemen, and skill in their application in technology 


‘ 
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and craftmanship, which is the impure attribute of mechanic, 
and slaves. Put like this, the distinction sounds snobbish 
enough, and with much of Professor Hogben’s attack on the 


a 


teaching of Greats and Modern Greats at Oxford, which do 


“ 


not even conform to the standards of “snobbish” culture 
which they professedly invoke, but have become vocational 
courses for aspirants to the higher Civi! Service and ppo. 
fessions, one can agree. But what would Professor Hoghen 
put in their place? As far as I can see, the answer is science 
and the applications of science. His argument is that in order 
that science may be given its due we must have a new philo. 
sophy of life and a new ordering of society ; but these, he 
insists, we shall not get until we have produced a new genen- 
tion whose education has been directed not to the pursuit of 
pure knowledge or to the appreciation of things that are 
beautiful, but to an understanding of the world in which we 
live with a view to changing it for the better. 

And, when it has been understood and changed for the 
better, what then? What sort of society is it to be? Here 
Professor Hogben is exasperatingly vague. Yet if it is to be 
a civilised and cultivated and not a barbarous society, it must 
surely contain some who are prepared to pursue knowledge 
and value culture. And since society ex hypothes: has alneady 
been changed, the knowledge and the culture can no longer 
be pursued and valued because of their relation to society and 
their tendency to improve. They must, then, be pursued 
and valued for themselves. It is the recognition by 
the Greeks of the truth that some things are valuable in and 
for themselves which constitutes the strength of their social 
philosophy ; it is ignorance of the same truth that constitutes 
the weakness of Professor Hogben’s and the flaw in his attack 
upon the Greeks. Professor Hogben shows the need for a 
new society ; we can all do that. But when we press him for 
an indication of the pursuits of its members, he fails us, 

C. E. M. Joan. 


Far Eastern Enigma 


Japanese Industry: Its Recent Development and Present 
Condition. By G. C. Allen. (Institute of Pacific Relations. $1.) 
PROFESSOR ALLEN is known to students of economic affairs 
both as an authority on the economics of the Far East and as 
a skilled delineator of industrial facts and trends. He uses his 
special qualifications to good purpose in this authoritative 
monograph. His object, as he says in the introduction, is 
“to examine ihe present condition of Japanese industry and 
to estimate the probable future line of development,” to study 
“the results of the impact of the present Sino-Japanese War 
on Japan’s industrial structure.” In ihe course of the investi- 
gation he reaches conclusions “having an important bearing 
both on Japan’s staying power in a long war and also upon 
her competitive capacity when the present struggle is over.” 
The investigation first takes him back to the early twenties, 
when Japan is seen wrestling with a post-war economic pro- 
blem far less severe, indeed, than that afflicting the European 
nations, but involving essentially the same elements of a dis- 
torted economic structure, a much increased national debt, 
and an inflated currency. The 1923 earthquake frustrated the 
first attempt to solve the problem by the orthodox means of 
deflation ; the next approximation te success in economic re- 
adjustment, achieved at the cost of considerable social and 
economic strain, foundered under the impact of American 
depression and the pressure of the Army political group. One 
of the interesting points, indeed, about Professor Allen's 
survey is the light it casts on the fatal interaction of economic 
and political events ; the pressure of the Army or totalitarian 
group towards a Wehrwirtschaft for its own sake gaining 
grcund gradually through the distresses of the twenties, ¢x- 
pressing itself in measures of economic control whose signifi- 
cance only becomes plain a decade later ; triumphing in 193! 
with the Manchurian adventure, just when the powers of the 
liberal and business elements of Japanese economic life were 
reduced to their lowest ebb through the effects of the world 
slump; and dominant ever since, tightening the screws 
further and further on the economic and social life of Japan, 
distorting the structure of her industry and trade to suit the 
needs of strategy, crushing down the standard of living of the 
Japanese people. It is a depressing story. 
Depressing and interesting, too, is the parallel between 
Japan and Nazi Germany, shown here in an almost unt- 
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summarisable multitude of instances. From the story of 
foreign exchange and trade control, of the initial encourage- 
ment and subsequent ruthless destruction of the small pro- 
ducer, of financial autocracy and of budgetary manoeuvres, 
there emerges so close a likeness that if all proper names were 
left out, and symbols substituted for the distinctive names of 
commodities, one might believe oneself to be reading an 
account of the activities of Field-Marshal Goering and Dr. 
Schacht. This, apparently, is the shape of war or quasi-war 
economy, no matter who is running it. Professor Allen’s book 
was written while Europe was at peace; it gives an unpleasant 
turn to one’s speculations as to the sort of economy with 
which we ourselves are likely to be saddled by the time our 
own war is over. 

As for Japan’s staying power and prospects, Professor 
Allen’s forecasts are cautious to a degree. He calculates that 
unless concerted external pressure is put upon Japan by the 
Western Powers (an event which is now unlikely, to say the 
least of it) she can carry on the Chinese War for another year 
at least, and probably much more. She can maintain her 
exports—though only at the cost of a fearfully low standard 
of living—, she can continue to improve the efficiency of her 
industries, she can ease her raw material position, not im- 
mediately or completely, but more and more as time goes 
on, by drawing on the developing resources of Manchuria and 
North China. When the Sino-Japanese war is over—Pro- 
fessor Allen appears to assume, if not a complete conquest of 
China, at all events the retention of what Japan has gained 
hitherto—the prospect grows no clearer. Will there be a 
relaxation of control, a redirection of the economy towards 
the peaceful aim of improving material conditions, an aban- 
donment of the funsenji or Wehrwirtschaft, a reversion, in 
fact, to comparative liberalism? Or will the fearful difficulties 
of the change prove too unattractive, the pressure of the 
militarists too strong, and the country be launched on a new 
adventure? Evidently the answer is not only to be found 
in the East itself ; it depends on what meanwhile has hap- 
pened to our Western war—the war whose ultimate origins 
are by no means unconnected with some of the events here 
chronicled by Professor Allen. 

japanese Industry is well arranged, adequately supplied, 
but not overloaded, with statistics, and presents to the lay 
reader a clear picture of its complicated subject matter. It is 
objective and free from wishful thinking, as befits a publica- 
tion of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and provides a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of a problem of 
which the outbreak of our own war, whatever its effect on 
relative news values, has done nothing to diminish the 
importance. Honor CROOME. 


Broadcasting House 


Ariel and All His Quality. By R. S. Lambert. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


THis book reminds me of the Awful Disclosures of Maria 
Monk. It is the long pent effusion of one who has spent the 
last twelve years behind the walls of an exacting and peculiar 
seminary. It discusses, but without explaining, the mysterious 
sanctity which adheres to the’ British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Other nations may differ as to whether the radio should be 
a State monopoly or a competitive public utility; to the 
English alone, and not least to Mr. Lambert, it is a cult. 
Broadcasting House has become a shrine, and the Director- 
General a high priest ; while Radio Normandie is not a 
competitor, but an Albigensian heresy. Almost everybody 
accepts the employees of the B.B.C. at their own estimation 
as men set apart from their fellows, dedicated to a_ higher 
purpose. Yet this distinction must derive from their peculiar 
faith ; for there is nothing so extraordinary about their works. 
Their task is selective rather than creative ; and they have 
all the talents and all the interests in the country upon which 
to draw. The work is done as well, if not better, by a score 
of commercial enterprises in America. It is child’s-play com- 
pared with the work of most Government departments. 

Mr. Lambert describes most vividly the atmosphere that 
exists, or used to exist, inside Broadcasting House. The con- 


ditions of employment were until lately framed with an extra- 
ordinary contempt for the self-respect of the individual. The 
late Director-General and his chief lieutenants “seemed to 
think that it added somehow to their dignity not to recognise 
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even their senior assistants when they came across them about 
the place.” Mr. Lambert states that a secret dossier was kept 
containing particulars of the private life and behaviour of 
every member of the staff. Incredible rules were promul- 
gated ; for instance, the Corporation “in its printed Staff 
Regulations forbade its employees even to discuss with one 
another in private conversation their rates of pay.” Inter- 
ference extended as far as to rules of hygiene and morals: 

“A junior official, invited to resign for reasons that seemed 
justifiable, pointed out a senior colleague who had been quietly 
divorced some time previously, without the slightest scandal. 
The latter was immediately called up, asked to resign on the spot, 
and confined to his room pending his departure, on the ground 
that he ought not to mix with the rest of the staff.” 

These absurdities must have militated against the recruit- 
ment of a proper type of official, but they were not in them- 
selves disastrous to the B.B.C. Sir John Reith might have 
insisted upon celibacy, or the tonsure without impairing the 
efficiency of his organisation. But he adopted other means 
which in Mr. Lambert’s view achieved the same result. The 
employees were chosen as a rule among persons who had no 
alternative livelihood available to them ; they were given short 
contracts ; they were alarmed by frequent resignations and 
purges ; there was “a prevailing system of fear in the ad- 
ministration.” Nor did this come about by accident. Mr. 
Lambert gives actual instances of the way in which _har- 
monious co-operation and the courtesies of life were dis- 
couraged, jealousy was deliberately created, and suspicions 
were carefully sown by hints from above. The first essentials 
of efficiency were not ignored—they were forbidden. 

Mr. Lambert is an observant writer, though sometimes 
given to suspicion and self-pity. There is not the least 
reason to doubt his account of this astonishing régime, though 
he was himself the victim of its most famous blunder. Nearly 
half his book is devoted to the story of the celebrated Mon- 
goose case, beneath whose comic aspect there lay other 
considerations of grave importance to the employees of every 
public body. 

Mr. Lambert, with the necessary leave of the B.B.C., had 
taken an interest in educational films. A gentleman remotely 
connected with such films had slandered him. Mr. Lambert 
proposed to sue him in the courts for damages. Had he been 
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a civil servant, a bank clerk, or even a lunatic in an asylum, 
his superiors would have thought it their duty to aid him in 
this insistence upon the common rights of the citizen. But 
since he was an official of the B.B.C., his superiors did every- 
thing in their power to impede him. A lawsuit appeared in 
their eyes to be an act of positive indecency, and the rédle of 
an injured plaintiff no better than that of a co-respondent. 
They tied themselves in knots in their endeavour to avert the 
scandal. Abetted by the author of the slander, they cajoled 
and threatened Mr. Lambert in a manner so outrageous to the 
instincts of a British jury that in the end he was awarded by 
way of damages more than he could have earned in many 
years of his employment. 

It is a shocking story ; and Mr. Lambert, whose sense of 
injury is abnormally keen, tells it very well. He tells other 
things that were not in evidence, of colleagues penalised for 
helping him to finance his action, and of various acts of petty 
tyranny. One cannot wonder at the sometimes indiscriminate 
gusto of his criticisms. He fully shares in the general over- 
estimate of the importance of the B.B.C. He has resigned out 
of his very dread of the “Leviathan,” which he foresees 
as the destroyer of all cultural individualism. His nightmare 
seems fantastic to an outsider ; but it must be real indeed to 
one who has served so long under Sir John Reith. 


CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


The Jewish Tragedy 


The Jewish Problem in the Modern World. By J. W. Parkes. 
(Home University Library. 2s. 6d.) 


The Germans and the Jews. By F. R. Bienenfeld. (Secker 
and Warburg. 7s. 6d.) 
The Jews of Germany. By Marvin Lowenthal. (Lindsay 


Drummond. 10s. 6d.) 
ALL these books command the respect due to honest and 
serious work. Mr. Lowenthal, an American Jewish author of 
repute, is a little too anxious to show that he can write, but 
in spite of too many digressions and occasional lapses into a 
rather exasperating sprightliness, his history of the Jews in 
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Germany will provide the conscientious student with an 
impressive—if slightly indigestible—mass of information. Mr, 
Bienenfeld’s work (translated, and well translated, from the 
German) is not a history of the Jews in Germany, but an 
attempt to estimate objectively—or with as much objectivity 
as the nature of the case permits—the real motives and 
significance of the war which is being waged by Nazj 
Germany, not only on its own Jewish inhabitants, but on 
Jews everywhere. The conventional treatment of the subject 
is to examine the Nazi charges against the Jews on the plane 
of rational discussion, and on the footing that, while cruelty 
is reprehensible and unwanted refugees are a problem, the 
rest of the world is not otherwise directly concerned. Mr, 
Bienenfeld takes the view that Nazi anti-Semitism cannot 
be adequately discussed in the simple terms of a conflict 
between Germans and German Jews. It must be looked 
at—he insists—in the light of the mystical Nazi Weltan- 
schauung as a whole, and so regarded it will be seen to be 
an expression and a symbol of a destructive mania of which 
the German Jews were merely the first, because the easiest, 
victims. 

It is one of the few weaknesses of Dr. Parkes’ admirable 
survey of the Jewish problem in the modern world that this 
aspect of the Nazi war on the Jews is not brought out. The 
Nazi Weltanschauung is mentioned in relation to the Jews, 
but not explained in its bearing upon the Nazi attitude towards 
the whole non-German world. “National Socialism,” says 
Dr. Parkes, “has personified in the Jews everything which 
was decadent or anti-social in modern civilisation,” as though 
it were only the personification that is unwarranted, and net 
the Nazi claim to be fighting “everything decadent and anti- 
social” —a claim which Dr. Parkes can hardly be supposed 
to endorse. 


If one other criticism may be offered of a masterly 
performance, it is that Dr. Parkes does not, perhaps, give 
the American Jews quite as important a place as they deserve. 
The future of the American Jews either in American or in 
Jewish life is a matter of speculation, but this immense 
aggregation of Jews—there are well over four million—in a 
New World democracy is a fact of the highest significance, in 
view of the precarious position of the Jews in Europe, and 
especially in Eastern and Central Europe, which were until 
recently the main repositories of the Jewish tradition. 


But as a whole Dr. Parkes’ survey is signally successful in 
its objective, concise and comprehensive treatment of a subject 
which is full of pitfalls. It is a difficult subject because of 
its range and complexity, and a delicate one because a course 
has to be so carefully steered between the insensitive frank- 
ness which will save the writer trouble and the disingenuous 
reticence which will spare some readers pain. That the book 
will be distressing reading for Jews—and perhaps for some 
others—goes without saying. Most distressing of all is not 
the record of past humiliations, but the bleak uncertainty of 
the Jewish future. Gently and sympathetically, but unmis- 
takably, Dr. Parkes makes it clear that in his view there is 
hardly a country in Europe where the Jews can consider 
themselves secure. He a'so makes it clear that in his view 
“the Jews cannot alier their own destiny.” Their future— 
and this means the future, not only of the Jews as a group, 
but of Jews now living, and their children, as individual 
human beings—depends upon events wholly outside their 
control. 


If the world should one day grow more prosperous 
and, through prosperity, more tolerant, the Jews will have a 
chance ; if not, then it will be seen that “ the last act of the 
tragedy is not yet upon the stage.” Such is Dr. Parkes’ 
sombre conclusion, and no realist will deny that he may well 
be right. Even in Palestine, where it looked as though the 
Jews might be allowed to do something for themselves, they 
have suffered the frustration of the MacDonald White Paper 
For the individual Jew what is most discouraging of all is 
the axiom, implicit both in Dr. Parkes’ narrative and _ his 
forecast, that if the verdict, however obtained, goes against 
the Jews as a group, no striving of his own after right living 
or good citizenship will avail him. Why is it to be taken for 
granted that Jews are not to be judged on their personal 
merits? Why is it to be regarded as a matter of course that 
every Jew can be called upon, on pain of being under a cloud 
if he fails, to justify the doings of other Jews over whose 
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DEREK WALKER-SMITH'S 


NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN 


% limes Recommendation 






A masterly biography of the Prime Minister, 


full and authoritative in all its detail, critical 
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ut just in its appraisal of Mr. Chamberlain's 
work. Completely up-to-date. Illustrated 15/- 
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FALSE TEETH 


and proper mastication 


A loose denture, besides causing discomfort and embarrass- 

ment, makes it impossible for you to masticate your food 

properly. Correct fitting can, however, be restored by using 

KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, specifically prepared to 
7 make talse teeth fit 

powder, sabe on the contact surface of the plate after 
will hold it securely and comfortably in position for 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag 1 3d, also 
3/3d, from all Chemists. 
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by 
LORD 
BEAVERBROOK 


There is an immense demand in 
the country for reprints of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s article on the 
American War Debt. 


It has had a striking effect on 
those who hitherto have been con- 
fused by the absence of data and 
background leading up to Britain’s 
decision that she could not pay. 

































This article is the first clear, 
concise statement of all the cir- 
cumstances. On that account it is 
a most valuable record, and the 
reading of it should be encouraged 

| as widely as possible. 


Copies of the pamphlet are 
obtainable free of charge and post 

| free, on application to the Daily 
Express, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 
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conduct, good or bad, he has as much control as he has over 
the man in the moon? Why is it to be assumed to be part 
of the appointed order of things that individual human beings 
as such have no rights, so that Jews can be tossed about the 
world like so many packages of unwanted merchandise? 
These questions are, of course, naive to the point of childish- 
ness. The facts must be faced as they are, and it would be 
impossible to find them more fairly summarised than in 
Dr. Parkes’ sympathetic and skilful survey. 
LEONARD STEIN. 


FICTION 


War and Soldier. By Ashihei Hino. 
By Phyllis Bentley. 
Companions. By 


Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 
(Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 
McGraw. (Heinemann. 


Take Courage. 

The Boon 

8s. 3d.) 

Idle Apprentice. By Joanna Cannan. 

Citizen of Westminster. By 
Hall. 8s. 3d. 


Hugh 


(Gollancz. 8s. 3d. 


Joan Morgan. (Chapman and 


War and Soldier is a Japanese version of the life of the 
twentieth-century infantryman, and it indeed, as an 
accompanying folder out, “demonstrate the extra- 
ordinary sameness in the experiences of the common soldier.” 
And that, in spite of many merits, is really the chief thing 
it does ; which, for a large work of art, is not enough. Perhaps, 
with its polite but definite nationalist complacency and its 
whiffs of sentimentality, it comes ill-timed to readers over 
here ; perhaps certain oddities in the English translation work 
against it; whatever the cause, in spite of much “literary” 
skill, and many passages of vigour and of delicacy, the book 
is cumulatively disappointing. 


does, 


points 


It is the work of a distinguished Japanese author who is at 
present a conscript in the Japanese army. It is his first-hand 
record, in the form of letters and diaries, of campaigns of 1937 
and 1938 in China. The author is still on active service, and 
his novel is enjoying a great success in Japan—although it was 
apparently a cause of surprise to him and his publishers that 
it got past the Japanese censor. No reader unacquainted with 
the methods of that official will be able to imagine why on 
earth he could have been expected to ban it. One can hardly 
imagine, from his point of view, better or more courteous 
propaganda. It is a gentle, sensitive and frequently sentimental 
record of the discomforts, dangers and alleviations of a modern 
soldier’s life on active service ; it is filled with pleasing land- 
scape impressions and character-episodes, touching or amus- 
ing ; it celebrates the eternal and heart-breaking will-to-endure 
of the simple soldier, as also his desperate, war-induced 
dependence on the comrades at hand; and while always 
detachedly gentle about the enemy, it contains some con- 
descending observations about him, some oddly benevo- 
lent explanations. These last, combined with the author’s 
mania for detail, and his too frequent inclination to a lump 
in the throat, detract from a book which nevertheless has 
distinction. 

In Take Courage Miss Phyllis Bentley has turned away 
from our own time, and has elected to show us, perhaps as 





A remarkable literary work 


CHINA IN 
PEACE : WAR 


by the wife of China’s leader 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
(May-ling Soong Chiang) 
““Not a page but shows uncon- 


querable and intelligent purpose” 
Illustrated 16/- Lady Hosie in The Observer 
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a parable, some of the very real troubles and tragedies of 
another period of English history. Her new novel spans from 
the crowning of Charles I to the year of the Great Fire o 
London—a crowded, unhappy time, and not the less so, pro. 
portionately, it would seem, in Bradford than in the Capital, 
Miss Bentley has taken all the characters for this novel from 
Yorkshire history, and has woven their personal stories int 
the events of the Civil War; indeed, the Civil War is, fo 
most of them, their personal story, and this novel's highey 
merit is the persuasiveness with which it shows how painfully 
the lives of the good and the simple were injured by tha 
war ; how grossly loyalties were disillusioned ; and yet how 
faith and courage struggled through somehow. 


The destinies of two respectable clothier families of Brad. 
ford are worked out in the story. These two families, the 
Clarksons and the Thorpes, are allied by marriage, by business 
interests and by a common belief in the Roundhead cause ang 
the non-conforming ministry. Under the _ inspiration of 
Thomas Fairfax, afterwards Lord Fairfax, ‘ Black Tom,’ they 
take their very fair share of the sacrifices and blows of the 
war; they take also its weary aftermath, and come to old 
age and the patchy comforts of compromise, &c. Their personal 
events, like their characters, are of a threadbare pattern, and 
cannot be said to enthral—though that may be the fault of 
the heroine narrator, Penninah Thorpe, née Clarkson, who is 
a perfect fountain of bromides. In any case, the Yorkshire 
convention of character and dialogue, wedded as it is here to 
the Puritan convention in both, makes very heavy going 
“ Aye, “tis a gradely spot. And the price of a virtuous woman 
is above rubies.” A whole book of that kind of talk, with 
personalities to match, is not for all markets; for my own 
part, I should have found it unreadable, were it not that 
Miss Bentley has a remarkable power of impressing life on lay 
figures, almost in their despite. And the history of the time 
is admirably imposed—with power and justice, and with a 
subtle but obstinate insistence on the reader’s attention, s0 
that we become concerned to remember events ahead of our 
author, and humiliated that we never can. Indeed, ths 
novel’s secondary title might well be Brush Up Your Ci 
War. 

Mr. McGraw’s new book is lively, unpretentious, and a 
very good entertainment. He attempts no novelty of plot, or 
even of character, but he does give his events a setting which, 
though prosaic and recognisable, has not been made weari- 
somely familiar to us by other novelists. This story, The 
Boon Companions, takes place with attractive unity in one 
of those industrial suburbs of London which are among the 
less glorious developments of our time. The author conveys 
the mess of these places with a slapdash noncensoriousness ; 
he has a good, selective ear for slang, and an all-round talent 
for conveying the behaviour of typists, idlers, cads and in- 
effectuals, pleasant and unpleasant. His young man with the 
invention to sell is agreeable, but could have been more of an 
ass without losing face, I thought. His adventures in factory, 
bars and lodging-houses keep the indulgent reader worried 
and amused, and the happy ending gives pleasure. But | 
liked best the irrelevant sketches of the neatly marritd 
pair with the radio and the “toddler.” Mr. McGrew 
good and savage in his handling of them, and said a few 
things that need saying. A whole book about them would 
be fine. 

Miss Joanna Cannan’s new novel will disappoint admirers 
who remember earlier books, such as IJthuriel’s Hour and 
High Table. It is a light and fairly amusing fairy tale, on 
the well-worn theme of the old, proud poor and the naive 
new rich. The girl belongs to the latter class, the boy to the 
former. He is said to be a ne’er-do-well, but he makes good, 
and he gets the girl. Both are pleasant characters, and thert 
is a fresh gaiety over certain passages which alleviates the 
general conventionality. 

Citizen of Westminster struck me as a turgid affair. It 1s 
about a great house in Westminster, a Wren masterpiece, 
which in the fullness of time and with plenty of dramatc 
irony, is pulled down to make way for a block of flats, bearing 
its name, Borlase House. The theme is all right, one sup 
poses, but the handling is unctuous, and it was difficult to b& 
interested either in the millionaire owner of Borlase House o 
in his Burne-Jonesy love, whose name is Carola Shelmerdine. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ArTeR their long run of success the stock market optimists 
have suffered their first reverse. It is not at all surprising 
that gilt-edged had to take the main shock. Technically, 
that section of the market was vulnerable to any bad news, 
and the alarms from the Low Countries were as much an 
excuse aS a reason for a weeding out of the weaker specula- 
tive positions. It is not a bad thing that some of the more 


complacent optimists should have had this reminder that | 


war must bring periodic setbacks in the stock markets, and 
many groups will be the healthier for this purge. Having 
said that, | must add that investment morale is high— 
justifiably so—and, in favourable conditions, I expect the 
gilt-edged rise to go on. The terms of the Government’s 
new conversion loan—a 2 per cent. three-five-year bond at 
par—certainly point that way. 

Taken as a whole, the stock markets are behaving really 
well in face of a number of obstacles. The home rail group, 
for example, is having to contend with a major disappoint- 
ment. So far from having clinched a deal with the Govern- 
ment which would enable them to pay good dividends, the 
railway companies have had to announce that no basis of 
agreement has yet been found. This means that dividend 
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decisions on about {500,000,000 of capital will have to be | 
postponed, since the companies will hardly be expected to 


make payments on any “ border-line” stocks until their 
financial position is known. How wide is the gap between 
the railways and the Government I do not know, but I feel 
that the companies have such a strong case for reasonably 
generous treatment that ihey will not be prepared to give 
way. 
their minds to see things through. 


* * * * 
BANKING EARNINGS IN 1939 


With the preliminary statement of Lloyds Bank the “ Big 
Five ” earnings picture for 1939 is complete. Net profit of 


Rail stockholders should grit their teeth and make up | 


Lloyds, after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, was | 


{1,§89.646, against £1,705,301, a reduction of £116,000, or 
7) per cent. 
taining its dividend rates. The “A” 
their 12 per cent. and “ B ” shareholders get their § per cent. 
maximum. At the same time £350,000, against £300,000, 
goes to Contingencies Account, there is no transfer, against 


Like the other banks, this institution is main- | 
shares are again to get | 


£100,000, to Bank Premises Account, while the carry for- | 


ward is about £9,000 lower, at £518,826. I have often 


emphasised the arbitrary character of published banking | 


profits, which are greatly influenced by directorial policy, and 
consequently afford a rather unreliable basis of comparison 
from year to year. For what it is worth, however, the aggre- 


gate published profit total of the “ Big Five ” of £8,750,605 | 


may be compared with the £9,406,376 shown in 1938, a 
fall of £655,771, or 7 per cent., and the lowest total since 
1933. 

This seems to me, however, to do less than justice to the 
1939 figures. Leaving on one side any distortions attribut- 


able to directorial policy, one cannot ignore the fact that the | 


figures are struck, except in the case of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank, after deduction of tax. If the net profits are 
“ grossed up,” 1.e., Income Tax and N.D.C. are added back, 
the comparison looks very different. The gross profit aggre- 


gate of £13,372,000 was actually £292,000, or just over | 


2 per cent., above the 1938 level, so that it is arguable that 


the whole of the apparent decline last year can be attributed | 


to higher taxation. 
as the final payments have been subject to tax at 7s. in the 
4, after deduction at the rate of only §s. 6d. on the interims, 


So far as bank dividends are concerned, | 


the true distributions to shareholders have actually been 


slightly increased. 
* * * * 


MIDLAND BANK DEPOSITS 

It is still too soon to get a complete picture of the bank’s 
balance-sheets but it is already apparent that a marked feature 
of the position at the end of 1939 was a striking increase in 
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MIDLAND BANK 


Chairman 3 


THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
LEWIS H. WALTERS 


Chief General Manager : 


HERBERT A. ASTBURY 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 
December 31, 1939 


LIABILITIES £ 
Capital paid up ove -. 15,158,621 
Reserve Fund 12,410,609 


Current, Deposit and other 


Accounts ... 497,701,601 
Acceptances and Confirmed 

Credits _ ats .. 7,753,907 
Engagements ... on -. 9,693,446 

ASSETS 

Coin, Notes and Balances with 

Bank of England 57,741,467 
Balances with, and Cheques 

on other Banks we .. 21,438,321 
Money at Calland Short Notice 26,328,499 
Bills Discounted (British 

Treasury Bills £46,214,794)... 65,947,653 
Investments . 114,455,271 


Advances and other Accounts 220,689,155 
Liabilities of Customers for 


Acceptances, etc. 17,447,353 
Bank Premises ... = .. 9,631,542 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny 

Bank Ltd. _... os ‘ 937,500 
Shares in Affiliated Com- 

panies: 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. 
The Clydesdale Bank Ltd.... 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd.; 8,101,423 


Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 





A copy of a 32-page illustrated book entitled 
‘THE SERVICE OF THE MIDLAND BANK” 
may be obtained on personal or written application, 
at any branch in England and Wales, or at the 


Head Office: 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING 
BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 





Tue thirty-seventh annual general meeting of British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on January 1sth in London. 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the chairman, who presided, 
said: The account shows a net profit for the year, after deducting 
all charges and expenses and providing for increased taxation 
under the War Budget, of £5,165,453, a decrease of £425,433. 

The net profits for the year, as you are already aware, are 
£425,433 less than the preceding year, but you will have appreciated 
that the net profits for the year are after providing for increased 
taxation under the War Budget. 

The total dividend for the year on the Ordinary Stock amounts 
to 3s. rod. per £1 of Ordinary Stock, against 4s. for the previous 
year. 

You will not overlook the fact, however, that dividends on 
the Ordinary Stock are paid free of United Kingdom Income Tax, 
so that the gross yield to Stockholders in respect of the year 
under review is actually greater than in respect of the previous 
year. 

In view of the conservative policy followed in past years, your 
directors considered that, under existing circumstances, they were 
justified in recommending a dividend distribution which, together 
with the interim distributions, would be approximately equiva- 
lent to the net earnings for the year, and that the allocation to 
Provision for Contingencies should be made out of profits accumu- 
lated in past years. 

The accounts under review only cover one month of the war, 
but we have been at war now over four months and during this 
initial period we have had to adjust ourselves to the new condi- 
tions brought about by hostilities. 

I would say, however, that the Government Departments with 
whom we have come into contact in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of these laws and regulations, have shown not only a 
broad-minded and sympathetic appreciation of our difficulties, but 
also an earnest desire to assist your company’s business as much 
as possible. Your company’s business, as you are aware, is 
primarily an export business, or a business conducted in overseas 
markets, which especially at this time, it is a matter of national 
importance for us to endeavour to maintain and increase. 

The war has closed some sources of supply of raw materials, 
but we are gradually finding others, and with the world-wide 
scope of your company’s undertaking your directors feel confident 
that the company will, in this respect, be at no disadvantage as 
against its competitors. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





FINLAND 


appeals for your help! 


The Committee—ALL VOLUNTARY WORKERS 
—of “Finnish Troops’ and Evacuees’ Comforts 
Fund" tender their grateful thanks not only for 
all Donations and “ Comforts" received, but also 
for the TROUBLE taken by thousands of donors 
and friends in the preparation and despatch of 
parcels, etc. 332 large bales have already been 
packed and despatched to Finland. 


We have received an URGENT REQUEST from 
SUOMUSSALMI, where the most persistent and 
severest fighting has been and is taking place, for : 
2,000 pairs of SKI-ING BOOTS and 
2,000 pairs of SKI-ING SOCKS 
Approximate cost PER SET is £2 2s. Will 2,000 
Sportsmen and Sportswomen please enable us 


to IMMEDIATELY procure? Kindly send your 
donations, marked " Ski Boots Subscription,” 


HEADQUARTERS 


FINNISH TROOPS’ COMFORTS FUND 
16, LAURENCE POUNTNEY LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Gifts of Ski-ing Boots, etc., also very acceptable. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 89) 
liquidity. This is what one would expect at a time of yp. 
certainty, but it is easy to detect the influence of the ge. 
pansion of credit which has accompanied the floating debt 
method of financing the war. Whereas in the 18 months 
preceding the outbreak of war the heavy outflow of foreign 
balances from London was reflected in a steady contraction 
of both deposits and bills, the war has reversed these trends. 
the contrast between the position at the end of 1938 and a 
December 31st, 1939, is correspondingly striking. So we fing 
the Midland Bank showing a rise in deposits of {33,500,000 
to £497,700,000, which brings them to the high poin 
reached at the end of 1937. Advances are up by £11,400,000, 
but as investments are down by £4,400,000, the chief coun. 
terpart of the rise in deposits is in the liquid assets. Bills 
have risen by £17,500,000, and the cash ratio is slightly 
higher at 11.6 per cent. 
* * * 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT POSITION 
As the annual statements have shown, the three discount 
companies contrived to do well in the difficult conditions of 
last year. The main aspects of 1939 from the m 
market standpoint were very clearly reviewed by Mr. Colin 
Campbell, chairman of Alexanders Discount Company, a 
this week’s meeting. In the first six months the profit from 
bills was singularly small and the company was compelled 
to fall back on the policy begun several years ago of holding 
a substantial volume of short-dated Government bonds. The 
situation began to alter in the summer and changed very 
materially when war broke out. Bill rates then rose sharply, 
and in the last few weeks of the year there was a fair margin 
of profit between the loan rates charged by the banks and the 
Treasury Bill rates. How sharp the fluctuations were may 
be gauged from the fact that while the average Treasury 
Bill rate was 15s per cent. in the first half of 1939 the 
average for the second half was 33s. $d. and the rate at the 
end of the year was 24s. 4d. One result of this change is 
that the company is able once again to concentrate on its 
“normal” business by taking up large quantities of Treasury 
Bills. This is good for the company and is certainly for the 
good of the discount market as a whole. 
* o * * 
LINOLEUM TRADE PROBLEM 
Like many other industries the linoleum trade is con- 
fronted by some awkward problems on the materials side. 
At this week’s meeting of Michael Nairn and Greenwich 
Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, who read the speech of Sir 
Michael Nairn, the chairman, reminded shareholders that 
most of the company’s essential raw materials were con 
trolled by the Government, and, mainly as a result of in- 
creases in freight and insurance, costs had risen, but he did 
not see why there should be any further violent increases. 
He was hopeful that the advances in selling prices which 
had already been made would be sufficient to safeguard the 
reasonable margin of profit. In present conditions he r- 
frained from venturing any definite forecast as to the current 
year’s results, but he intimated that the board had entered 
the year in good heart. With its strong reserves, this group 
is well buttressed against any contingent liabilities which 
may arise during the war. 
* 7 + * 
“ BATS” PROSPECTS 
One can always look for optimism from Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen, and the stockholders of the British-American 
Tobacco Company have had good cause for believing that 
his optimism was justified. In its latest accounts, it is 


| true, British-American Tobacco has shown a reduced profit 
| and the ordinary dividend is down from 20 to 19 1-6 pet 


cent., but this is not a fair measure of the companys 
achievement. As Sir Hugo explained at the annual meeting, 
the profit reduction, in spite of abnormally difficult trading 
conditions, was due entirely to increased taxation, and 3 
the ordinary dividend is paid free of income tax the gross 
yield to stockholders was greater in 1938-39 than 
1937-38. Stockholders are also benefiting from the board's 
past conservatism, which has enabled the dividend rate 
for the year to September 30th, 1939, to be held very close 
(Continued on page 92) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
A YEAR OF FLUCTUATING VALUES 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


INCREASED TURNOVER IN BILLS 


MR. COLIN F. CAMPBELL'S ADDRESS 


Tue seventy-second ordinary general meeting of Alexanders 
Discount Company, Limited was held on January 17th at _ the 
offices of the Company, 24 Lombard Street, London, E.C., 
Mr. Colin F. Campbell, the chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. P. C. Tong) having read the Notice 
convening the meeting, and the Auditor's Report. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen, I assume you will 
take the Report as read as usual. (Agreed.) 

The past year has been in marked contrast to those we have 
experienced in recent times. We have witnessed fluctuations of 
considerable magnitude, both in the value of money as well as 
in the prices of Government Securities. These fluctuations 
have caused us to encounter losses as well as affording oppor- 


tunities for profits and I feel sure you will agree that the accounts 
we are able to submit to you today are a proof that those who 
manage our affairs have made good use of their experience of 
the business with which we are concerned. 
SHORT-DATED SECURITIES 
During the first half of the year the profit to be derived 
from bills was singularly small and, as this should constitute 
our main business, the outlook was not at all encouraging. We, 
therefore, continued the policy which we entered upon some 


years ago of holding a substantial volume of short dated Govern- 
ment Securities, a policy which indeed has enabled this Company 


to surmount the difficulties encountered by the District Market 
consequent upon the displacement to a large extent of the Biil 
of Exchange in favour of other methods of settling our foreign 
trade commitments. 

There have, of course, been Treasury Bills to take the place 
of commercial bills, but no institution can carry on its function 
as an integral part of the London money market and prosper 
on the meagre margins which existed for so long between the 
rate on loans from the Banks and the :unning yield on Treasury 
Bilis. This was the situation during the first half of the year 
but it altered rapidly with the development of the international 
crisis, culminating in the war with Germany in September. 

BANK AND BILL RATES 

The Bank Rate was immediately raised to 4 per cent., where 
it remained for five weeks. It was then reduced to 3 per cent., 
and, after a short interval, to 2 per cent., which is the rate 
today. ‘The rise to 4 per cent. inflicied a sharp loss on our 
holding of Bills, but this was subsequently recovered when the 


reduction took place, and during the last tew weeks of the year 


there was a fair margin of vrofit between the rates charged by 
the Banks and the ‘Treasury Bill rate. This has enabled us 
to concentrate our attention to a greater extent on our normal 
business and with the increasing quantity of Treasury Bills 
offered week by week, we have materially increased our turn- 
over in Bills and, as you will see from the Balance Sheet, our 
holding at the end of the year was considerable. 

Also, as it was evidently the Treasury’s policy to finance the 
war for the time being by expanding the floating debt, we have 
not hesitated to apply for Treasury Bills weekly to the utmost 
of our capacity. I only hope that the situation in the Money 
Market during the current year wil! enable us to maintain our 
position as one of the leading discount houses in London and 
at the same time to earn a reasonable return to the shareholders 
on their capital. 

The average rate at which Treasury Bills were issued in 1939 
was I§s. during the first half of the year and 33s. 5d. during 
the second half, while the final rate of the year was 24s. 4d. 

THe DIVIDENDS 

Referring now to the statement of accounts in your hands 
and dealing first with the Profit and Loss Account, both the 
Working Expenses and the Directors’ Remuneration are rather 
higher than a year ago. The former is due principally to 
expenses connected with A.R.P. and to an increase in the rate 
of Income Tax, while the latter is partly accounted for by an 
increase of one member on the Board of Directors. A sum of 
45,000 has been transferred to the Clerks’ Widows’ Pension 
Fund which I know will meet with the general approval of 


the hesshaiers and the Dividends are continued at the same 
fate as last year. 
While I am on the subject of Divideads, I should like to 
Point out in connexion with Income Tax that the holders of 
Ordinary Shares are actually receiving a slight benefit for the 
year 1930 for whereas Income Tax was deducted at the rate of 
5s. 6d. in the £ on the July dividend and at the rate of 7s. 
on the December dividend, the rate payable by the Company 
m accordance with the War Budget adopted in November was 
- from April §th last. 
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The Directors came to the decision that the profits of the 
Company would permit of the same rate of dividend being paid 
to the Ordinary Shareholders leaving the additional charge for 
Income Tax to be borne by the Company and the result of 
this to the Ordinary Shareholders is the same as if the total 
dividend for the year had been declared at the rate of £18 7s. 4d. 
per cent. less Income Tax at 7s. 

The Preference Shareholders, who receive a fixed dividend of 
a cumulative 6 per cent. cannot be treated in the same way, so 
that the full burden of the Income Tax levied for the past year 





on their shares falls upon them and is deducted from the 
dividend. 
RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 
The Gross Profits, after making provision for all taxation 
including N.D.C. and a transfer to Contingencies, show an 


increase of £57,000 and the net profits an increase of £26,000. 
The figure of Rebate is shown at £194,660 against £163,131 a 
year ago, and the amount finally carried forward to aw 1940 
Account is increased by £20,000 and stands at £151 

The Balance Sheet calls for no special comment. The holding 
in Investments is still further reduced compared with a year 
ago from £9,755,000 to £5,835,000 while, on the other hand, the 
Bills discounted are increased by nearly £4 million at £27,804,000. 

The securities consist almost wholly of short dated Government 
Bonds while there are no commitments due by Foreign Govern- 
ments or Foreign Municipalities, and as regards the value of the 
securities I am glad to be able to tell you that their value on 
December 31st last was considerahly above the figure appearing 
in the Balance Sheet. 

SOUND POSITION 

Sometimes I have ventured to express some opinion on the 
probable trend of events during a new year, but on an occasion 
such as this when the country is face to face with one of the 
greatest struggles in its history it would ill become me to offer 
any opinion. All I can say is that we have placed this Company 
in as secure a financial position as is possible to enable it to 
face whatever situation we may be called upon to deal with in 
the near future. 

One member of the Board, Colonel Gore Browne, is also 
serving. Since the opening of hosiilities he has been engaged 
on administrative work with His Majesty’s Forces and we look 
forward to his being able to join us agaia when the war comes 
to an end 

Finally to Mr. Newcomb and his colleagues in the manage- 
ment I would like to place on record our full appreciation of the 


excellent results they have secured in particularly difficult 
year Applause 
The report and uccounts were unanimously adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING 
MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Tue 18th annual general meeting of Michael Nairn and Greenwich, 
Limited, was held on January 17th in London. 

Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bt., presided and read the address of 
Sir Michael Nairn, Bt., the chairman of the company, who was 
unable to be present through indisposition. 

In the course of his address, he said: Th net revenue received 
from investments, &c., is £227,019, compared with A241,195 for 
1938, and as our income is received after deduction of income-tax 
you will readily appreciate that the decrease in our revenue is due 
entirely to the increase in the standard rate of income-tax from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. in the £. In spite, however, of this serious additional 
impost, the board are in a position to recommend for the fifth year 
in succession a dividend of 12} per cent. with a bonus of 2} per 
cent., less income-tax. The amount carried forward is £63,203, 
which compares with £63,184 in the previous year. ese figures 
have been arrived at after full provision has been made in the 
accounts of our subsidiary companies for depreciation and a con- 
tinuance of the policy of maintaining adequate reserves. In 
addition to the reserves, it has been the practice for our sub- 
sidiary companies to provide for any increase in income-tax that 
might seem possible to forecast. The very large increase made 
necessary by the war was not, of course, foreseen, but the pro- 
vision made last year under this heading to a considerable extent 
relieved the situation this year. I think you will agree that in 
these difficult times this must be regarded as a very satisfactory 
result of the year’s operations of our various associated companies. 

Since the national effort must now be concentrated upon the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, it is futile for me to attempt to 
forecast the likely effect upon the country’s peace-time industry i 
general and our own business interests in particular. Although the 
trading period covered by our results for 1939 includes rather less 
than two months of the actual war period—and may therefore be 
regarded as a peace-time result—your directors enter upon the pre- 
sent year in good heart. They have for many years followed a con- 
servative financial policy and the present liquid resources of the 
associated companies give reasonable hope of providing adequate in- 
surance against any contingent liabilities which may arise during 
the war. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 90) 
to net earnings while accumulated profits are drawn on to 
the extent of {500,000 in providing for contingencies. 
That transfer is for the purpose of writing down invest- 
ments in foreign countries to a conservative valuation. 

As for the outlook, Sir Hugo is cautiously hopeful. War 
has closed some sources of raw materials but others are 
being found. Duties on tobacco are being increased and 
taxation eats more deeply into profits when they have 
been earned. Even so, however, it appears that this com- 
pany’s business, which is almost wholly for export, has 
promising prospects. Like most other front-rank industrial 
equities “ Bats” {1 ordinary units have drifted downwards 
in recent months. They are now quoted at £4; to yield 
about 4 per cent. net or 6 per cent. gross. They are 
worth holding. 


7 * * 7 


OIL IN WAR 

From the speculative investor’s standpoint oil has so far 
proved a disappointing war commodity. Instead of the 
expected steep rise in prices of crude and refined oils, such 
increases as have taken place have been largely a reflection 
of higher costs of transport and insurance, leaving f.o.b. 
prices, with one or two exceptions, only triflingly above 
pre-war levels. Whether an intensification of war will 
alter this situation in favour of oil-producers it is hard to 
say, but in the meantime the American price structure 
is none too stable. At this week’s meeting of Anglo- 
Ecuadorian Oilfields Mr. H. C. R. Williamson spoke in 
cautious terms of the earnings outlook which, he reminded 
shareholders, was bound up with the price of American 
crude oil. While the crude oil situation was “fairly well 
in hand,” mainly through voluntary efforts, stocks of petrol 
in the U.S.A. threatened to reach a figure of nearly 
100,000,000 barrels by the end of March. That is about 
20 per cent. above the desired maximum. 


COMPANY MEETING 
ANGLO- ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


MR. H. C. R. WILLIAMSON’S REVIEW 


Tue adjourned twenty-first annual general meeting of Anglo- 
Ecuadorian Oilfields Ltd. was held on January 16th at Winchester 
House, E.C. Mr. H.C. R. Williamson (the chairman) said that 
the net operating income was down by £94,000. The decrease in 
trading profit was mainly due to the lower prices ruling for crude 
oil, two cuts having been made in. the autumn of 1938. Further 
reductions were made in August, 1939, but, on a drastic shutting-in 
of production, prices after a few weeks were restored to the June 
30th level of $1.02 for Mid-Continent 36deg. Beaume gravity and 
$1.10 flat for East Texas, which prices were those now ruling. 
Work on the field continued normally. Production increased 
by 4,112 tons to the record figure of 274,874 tons. The increase 
was due to a greater production of low cold test oil from shallow 
areas. As regarded production of high cold test oil, no good deep 
well was brought in until the last two months of the financial year 
but, in spite of this, production had been maintained in a remark- 
able manner. The oil industry, like every other major industry 
in the world, was dominated by the war. It may be laid down 
as an axiom that war is not in the long run generally beneficial 
to the oil industry. What was required was a state of peace 
whereby confidence could be restored, international and domestic 
trade could flourish untrammelled by excessive bureaucratic con- 
trol, and prosperity could return to the individual and to the 
community. Then would oil really come into its own. How the 
company was going to fare in the current year none could say 
with any degree of accuracy. They were, however, continuing to 
develop their lands and to produce in as economical a manner as 
possible. They were liquid and sound financially. For the rest 
as having the 


they must look to the price of American crude oil 
principal influence on their results. 

He hoped that they might next meet in a more peaceful atmo- 
sphere with the war well won and negotiations for lasting peace 
at any rate well begun. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend of 10 per 
cent., 


less tax, for the year approved. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 4 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to ~ 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzz 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle 
and should be received not later than first post on Wednes 7 No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. 


Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 
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ACROSS 5 They may be siern (5). 
6. This. bird _ prevides 
Reggie (2 words) (4, 5). 
. The barber’s fall (7). 
8. “ Variable as the shade By 


1. In modern terms it is no ale, 


use doing this after the car’s 
been stolen (2 words) (6, 6). 
9. “ This blessed plot, this 





earth, this , this Eng- the light quivering 
land” (5). made * (5). . 
10. It becomes nicer less 14. Making-a practice of having 
changed (9) no trumps? (9). 
11. Won (9). ; They are frequently re- 
12. S’present (5) covered, but not if lost (9). 
13. The author of many pro- - One might expect to find 
blem books (6) ' this ornithological specimen 
° p “ ) 
15. Showing that sausage can at the Wash (2 words) (4, 4) 
- - 18. A catalogue of pig-houses? 


be made to satisfy (7). 

19. Fennel (7). 

20. The thing that does not find 
favour (6). 


(7). 
21. Lizzie’s about 50 (5 
22. Reduce (6). 

This spectacle often goes to 


23. Inclines (5). Rio (5) 
25. Ena tell me the outcome of | For 3) land (<) 
it (9). 26. Foreign land (5). 


. Not a_ simple statement 
about a girl who works for 
1 barrister (9). 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 45 





28. These may be encountered 

in any jolly rest-house (5). eee pa 
29. How the coastline is dis- $ 

tinguished (4 words) (2, 4, 

3, 3). 


DOWN 


1. “ Comrades, me here a 





little, while as yet “tis early 
morn ™ (5). 

2. Temporary settlement on a 
river (9). 


3 U “4 goes down and up alas! 


Midas’s_ char- 
words) (4, 4). 


4 Found by 
woman? (2 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 45 is Mrs. R. Evershed, 7 


Cleveland Row, S.W.1 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses me 
office 


The name, the previous address 10 


asked to notify THE SPECTATOR BEFORE MIDDAY 0 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number! 


should be quoted. 
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THE PARK HOSPITAL 


FOR 
FUNCTIONAL NERVOUS DISORDERS 


Old Road, Headington, Oxford. 





The above Hospital of 26 beds for patients of 
both sexes has recently been opened for the 
active treatment of neuroses, psychoneuroses 
and allied disorders. Full facilities for special 
investigations are available. 

The Hospital, which has extensive grounds, 
occupies a quiet and healthy situation on 
the outskirts of Oxford. 





Fees are from 
Four Guineas per week. 


r admission should be made to 


A ppli alions fe - 
Medical Director : 
R. G. McINNES, M.R.C.P.E., D.Psych. 


Telephone : 6599 Oxford. 








WILL YOU The maintenance of the 
BE ONE? many boys and girls in our 
care whom we have rescued 
from neglect and need is 
causing us great concern. The present situation has 
east extra heavy burdens on this Society. Kind friends 
are wanted. Will YOU be one? Your help will be most 


gratefully received by 


™ CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
Messy arg once 








Patron H.M. the King 
ham, S.W.16 


(nar 


Herbert H. Glant ) Leigham Ct. Rd., Streat 
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STOP 
COLD 





THAT 
WITH 


 VAPEX 


Never neglect the first symptoms of a 


cold. The consequences may be unpleas- 


ant, even dangerous. 


Avoid them by 


the prompt use of Vapex. Simply breathe 


the vapour. 


Breathe your cold away 


Vapex is so wonderfully effec- 
tive in stopping colds that 
once you have used it, you 
will never hesitate to seek its 
help again. Simply put a 
drop on your handkerchief 
and breathe the powerful 
antiseptic vapour deeply into 
the nose and throat. It 
searches out the breeding 
germs and destroys them 
instantly. It eases the breath- 
ing, clears the head, relieves 
“ stuffiness ” . . . and stimu- 
lates the whole respiratory 
system to increased resistance, 


The safe, sensible way to 
treat colds 


Vapex stops colds in the only 
logical way, by going straight 


and eradicating it safely and 
quickly. Catarrh, as well as 
colds, responds readily to 
Vapex treatment. 


Avoid colds this winter 


But better than cure is pre- 
vention. You can avoid colds 
by using Vapex regularly! 
A drop on your handkerchief 
each morning provides all- 
day protection from “ other 
people’s colds.” At night 
you can put a drop on the 
end of your pillow. A single 
sprinkling of Vapex on the 
handkerchief will last many 
hours, because it has the un- 
usual property of gaining 
strength when exposed to 
air. School children and 
office workers especially need 
this daily safeguard against 











they are not 
But you 
can make sure that you buy only the best books 


You cannot afford to give up books 
one of the luxuries you can do without. 


and we can help you to choose them. 
Exchange your Book Tokens at Bumpus 


J. © E. BUMPUS LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS SINCI 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1. 








A Sussex Coxswain 


THIS VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task in 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 

In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your 
contribution is more than ever needed . . . Send in yours today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The FARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. BR. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 








to the cause of the trouble winter infections. 


If you have a cold and cannot stay indoors, 


don’t pass it on to others. Use Vapex regu- 


larly. It will give you wonderful relief and 
will definitely hinder the spread of infection. 


/ 


From your Chemist, 2/- @ 3/- 


V200 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


KINGSWAY. § (ilol. 5612.) Evenings 7.45 (except Monday). 
LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
ESME PERCY, JOYCE REDMAN, JACK LIVESEY. 
Bookable 1s. 6d. to 7s. 6d, Mats. Wed., Thur., Sat., 2.30, 


| THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





Paid up Capital — : : £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund wane -_ . £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve _ ” me £ 2,000,000 

| Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit ! Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all paris of the world. 

Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Two Shillings per /ine (a weraves 36 letters Head- 
mes displayed in CAPIT « al S occupying the yy wow woa| 
line charged as a lime muchers sen advertisers | 
whose announcements exceed 9 {ines Se re aieaeeatee : : 
2 for Ginsertions ; $% for 13; 7\% for 2¢ and 10% 


for $2. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR | 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C..1 remittance 


ure insertion not lat han Tuesda each week 


PERSONAL 


| ETECTIVES.—Diuvorce, Privat bnquiries, etc 
Moderate. Consultation free. —L NIVERSAL DreTtEec- 
Tives (Estab, 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2 PEM. 8594. 
| EARN to speak effectively in public—class or 
4 private tuition.—Giapys Nyren, L.R.A.M, by 
Elocution), 162 Haverstock Hill, N.W.3 ’ 
\V ANTED old large books with coloured plates of & 
Flowers and Birds, especially by John Gould. 
RAPHAEL KiNG Lrp., 28, Museum St., London, W.C.1.) the 


ELLERMAN 
BUCKNALL 
service which 
maintains a high 
standard of excel- 
lence, combining the 
amenities of comfor- 
table sca 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 

rE‘RAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS FOR 

l MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS | ~ es — — 
travel with Regular Service to: 
ecONOMITC CAPETOWN, PORT ELIZA- 


AND POLITICAL SCIENCI 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 












SESSION 1940-41 rates, BETH, EAST LONDON, 

Applications are invited from trained social workers , DURBAN & LOURENCO 
for scholarships of varying amounts up t& 2 for a Y i MARQUES & BEIRA. 
one-session course of training for the Me ital Health is Steamers designed and equipped 
Services Ihe Course starts in September, 194¢ for tropical conditions. All outside 

At least cight candidates will be selected They must cabir with window or porthole 
be between the ages of 22 and 35, and must hold a S ous public rooms and exten 
Social Science Certificate, or a degree appropriate to promenad decks Every 
ocial work, Preference will be given to those who are y t and recreation 


over the age of 24 and who have been employed as 
ial workers since training 
he scholarships are granted for the purpose of 
preparing students for psychiatric social work in Child 
Guidance Clinics, Mental Hospitals and A clations 


t 
for Mental Welfare Ihe training has bee idapted to + BUCKNALL 
special war-time services such as those cor cted with 
evacuation and with the extended community care of 
patients discharged from mental hospitals and 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park 
Cobham, Surrey. | Cobham 2851 


institutions 
APPLICATIONS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS MUST 
BE RECEIVED NOT LATER THAN 
APRIL ist, 1940. 


‘SOU I Hi Al RICA peau TLESS Typing. From tod. per 1,00 er 
d. N v 


er 


LTD., 
Road, 





Further particulars may be obtained fron 
THe SECRETARY, CINEMAS 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, x 
New Court, oo. - yuse CADEMY CINEMA 
am bri ige A 165 Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 


Letters should be clearly ~ i “Mental Health SACHA GUITRY 


Course 
: : in his amusing historical diversion 

WY es ar ee ed Be oO | * REMON PONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES ” (A 
WARDEN of the Church Hostel, Bangor, and Magnificent spectacle and sparkling wit. 


Warden of Ordinands for the two Dioceses of St Asaph 
and Bangor: Stipend {500 per annum wit! 

the Church Hostel and Board for him 
the year. Particulars of Academic distinctions and 


lestimonials to be delivered by Post on or before 








EDUCATIONAL 





Bishopscourt, Bangor, North Wales 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

\‘ KWORTH SCHOOL (NR. PONTEFRACT HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1804 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

lwo Entrance Scholarships of {£50 a year for four 


years and two of £30 per annum for four years are 
offered to boys and girls who are not Members of the 


TRAINING COLLEGES 


Society of Friends.—Application forms and full par Ts TPRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 

> So anew tee eiteined Groen the unaie. inelewart Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Angmering- 
cule —— Tage - gh . | on-Sea, Sussex. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8. 

School, nr. Pontefract, by whom enquiries should be 

received on or before 13th February, 1940. 


PHYSICAL 


’ FORD *HYSICAL 
A Public Schoo! for Girls under the Mi agement of a | - ont boe. ~_ pot . 


Committee of the Society of Friends ; | Mis s , Lansdown road, 
ENTRANCE SCHOI ARSHIP Ss Principal, Muss STANSFELD 

SCHOLARSHIPS,—Entrance Scholarships of £50 to £6« 
a year are offered to girls whose parents could not 
otherwise afford the fees 

GRANTS and Bursartts are also offered.—Special con- 
sideration is given to the claims of girls entering at the 
Post-School Certificate stage for Higher Certificate, 
University Scholarship and First M.B. courses. 

Particulars may be obtained from HEADMISTRESS, 


rec, HE MUUNT SCHOOL YORK, 


teachers of gymnastics. 


Gymnastics, Massage, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


| awarded annually in March for September 
shou'd be made before February 15th. 


The Examinations will be held from February 12th 


DEGREE IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU! Matricu- 
January 31st, 1940, to the ARCHBISHOP’S SECRETARY, | 4 lation exam. no longer a hindrance, degree 
candidates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance. 
Wolsey Hall will prepare you by post. Free loan of 
books; tuition continued free if you fail; low fees, 
instalments. 935 Successes at Spec. Ent.—Prospectus 


from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. Boz, WOLSEY 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


(RAINING COLLEGES _ 


rRAINING 
Bedford 
Vice-Principal, Muss 
Petit. Students are trained in this College to become | 
The course of training extends 
over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 


| POR PREE (Isle of Skye). 


Two scholarships of £50 and two of £25 will be 
Application 


1940 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, 


ovels, Plays, Verse. Thesis in Science, Philo. 

| Pane: Theology. Trans. 45 Languages. Dorotuy 
SHirRLey, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel. 1575. 

r rE Ru ARY.Typewrtg. Trans.,&c.,promptly ex MSS, 

d Is. ane words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. — Miss N, 

McFArRLANE » TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Seg 


| he WRITING of all descriptions includir French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 137 8 after 7 p.m. 

\ ’RITE FOR PROPFIT.—Send for free Booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


FRESH FRUIT 


AFFA ORANGES, Case 180 Finest Juicy 21s, 
° Case 80 Large Seedless Grapefruit 23s. Case half 
Oranges, half Grapefruit 23s. Box 40 lbs. Finest 
Dessert Apples 17 Carriage paid. Cash with order, 
Sunrire Fruit, V19 Pierhead, Liverpool. 


FOR THE TABLE 


R »EST chickens 8s. 6d. pair, turkeys 16s., 20s. each, 
» dre seed, delivered free.—NorRAH DONOGHUE, The 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


HOUSES 


>» RIXHAM,—Rooms to let in 18th Century house, 
) Suit family.—Particulars from R. W. Hosss, 
31 Burton Street, Brixham, Devon. 


| 
A 


PEFPRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
A 
k for descriptive list (3d. post free of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT Hou SI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


\ 7 ARWICK CLUB,LTD. 21 St.George’sSq..S.W.1, 

Room and breakfast ss., one night only ss. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
| HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks.)—HAVEN 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—BURI ORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 

-AMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
c HRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwail).—FALMOUTH. 

FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALr 
GRAYSHOTT (Haats).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HUNSTANTON,—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—AI “t RTON HOUSE 
—REGENT. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON, a KERAY HOTEL, 

Great Russell Street, W.C. 
MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 
MORETONHAMPS TEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 

ROYAL. 
PORT sT. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay AND LINKS, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall TREGENNA CASTLE. 
SCOUPTE (Sutherland SCOURIE. 
SELB (Yorks) —LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SOUTHPORT.— HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hore. 
rTAMWORT H(Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TORQL AY,—GRAND HOTEL. 

~—ROSLIN HALL 

—HEADLAND HOTEL 





to 1sth. Applications should be sent in not later than 
February Ist 


OU Beibctedesietel-4- O! 


IN GREY OWL’S MEMORY 


BRISTOI 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Examinat s for the two following S arships, each 
of the value of £100 per annun held in the 
t versity on the 6th May, 1940, and following days 

A Dulverton Scholarship tenable in the Faculty 

of Science 

A George Alfred W Scholarship tenable in 


Modern Language 





The Marian Clarke Sch arship alue {£25 per ‘* How can any woman wear a trapped fur. 

a im, will be awarded in September x 4 4 a 44 - knowing that every hair on that skin has 

stl te nt entering the ‘Honou irs School of Englis vibrated with prolonged torture?” These 
Modern History, French or Germa were Grey Owl’s words to me 

' ; wii s } ‘ uaad r ne 

Pu particulars each of the above may be ’ Hill Ll Ny ; : a . mp — 

ta n application to t be ash I tot Funds ¥ i for more Advts 





W INI Ri D SHIAPI AND, 
and Registrar 





Major C. Van Der Byl, 


Secretary Wappenham, Towcester. 











Winter 
Warmly 


Specially reduced terms 
for long period residence 


THE GRAND 
TORQUAY 


Write to J. Pau! for fuller details 






































